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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The position in Russia is still acutely critical : less 
black perhaps than it was this time last week, but full 
of danger still. The agitation has drawn from the Tsar 
a conciliatory manifesto expressed, so far as the trans- 
lated telegrams can be trusted and understood, in very 
skilful language, the work no doubt of Count Witte. 
It does not appear that any precise new concessions 
are granted, for the removal of religious disabilities, 
freedom of speech and of combination had all been 
already granted, though not announced. The mani- 
festo has done good in bringing home {to the bulk 
of the people and the reasonable element amongst the 
strikers the favourable attitude of the Tsar and the 
substantial movement that has been made in industrial 
and in political progress. Rather foolishly the mani- 
festo has been hailed as a sort of new birth of the 
country. There is in fact nothing startling about it 
whatever. Naturally enough, those who want orderly 
development welcome it ; those who want a revolution, 
universal suffrage, including men women and children, 
and a republic, resent it. Extremists are rightly afraid 
of conciliation. 


Count Witte has been raised still higher in the 


counsels of the State : he is now the dominant official | 


This is a guarantee of persistence in the 
His attitude to the 


influence. 
line of reasonabie development. 


strikers has been wise in the extreme, willing and | who sees in every Russian revolutionary a hero, should 


anxious to attend to their industrial grievances, but 
deaf to their revolutionary demands. He will doubt- 
less be the especial mark of revolutionary attack: for 
the genuine working-men see that they are more likely 
to get substantial improvement in their condition from 
him than from boy-students and foreign adventurers, 
who talk big about politics but care nothing for the 
practical interest of peasants or artisans. 


Of course, 


supreme, historical tradition fanned by organised excite- 
ment. That is so in Poland. But with the bulk of 


, the people it is not so : the peasantry care nothing for 


there are parts of Russia where the political interest is © 


| political reform: though the Tsar’s proposals will 


not exclude them from sharing in it. 


There has been, of course, a good deal of violence, 
and in some parts, such as Odessa, almost regular 
fighting. But on the whole, considering the extreme 
tension, disorder has been remarkably rare, and for this 
both General Trepoff and the strikers deserve credit. 
The most significant feature of the whole is the loyalty 
of the army to the Government. The soldiery are 
practically untouched by the movement; the very 
anxiety of newspapers here to make the most of any 
isolated soldier or small group of soldiers showing 
disaffection proves how little there is of it. If the army 
remain loyal, the extremists will have no chance. The 
danger is that the revolutionary group, knowing this, 
may force the situation by provoking conflict between 
the military and the strikers. Violence once abroad, 
it is not possible to say where it would stop ; and the 
extremists, seeing the game slipping from them, might 
very probably do something desperate. 


Touching Russia, our readers will be interested to 
see an opinion expressed by Lord Wolseley in a letter 
written in 1894. Lord Wolseley had just returned to 
Ireland from a tour in Russia, where he had been re- 
visiting the landmarks of the Crimean campaign. ‘‘! 
hope and trust”, he says, ‘‘the young Tsar may follow 
in his father’s footsteps, and love peace as he did, and 
refuse to give representative institutions to his great 
country. Already every little Russian village is a re- 

ublic in itself, elects its own magistrates and manages 
its own village affairs. Surely that is quite enough for 
most peoples”. That wise fool, the British public, 


consider that Lord Wolseley is not an unintelligent 
man, and his record is not that of a reactionary. 


In Austria-Hungary the Tsar’s manifesto has had 
the effect of inducing the Government in Vienna to 
favour the immediate introduction of electoral reform 
and of strengthening Baron Fejervary’s policy in Buda- 
Pesth. Baron Fejervary has made a bold bid for support 
throughout Hungary. On Saturday last he announced 
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to a deputation a long list of measures which he is pre- 
pared to introduce, including the suffrage for males 
over twenty-four years of age, scholarships for Hun- 
garian officers, and various economic, agrarian, and 
industrial changes. He has stopped short only at 
granting the Magyar demand with regard to the words 
of command in the Hungarian army. It is expected 
that this sweeping programme will bring important 
accessions of strength to the Cabinet — by the 
King in opposition to the coalition. If it fails, Baron 
Fejervary will appeal to the country. 


Norway isnot a second time inher story to be obnoxious 
to the slur put on her in King Christian’s charter— 
‘* the inhabitants thereof are not able by themselves to 
maintain a sovereign and king”. It is interesting to 
remember that the King who spoke so was a Dane, 
and that to-day Norway is looking to Denmark for her 
king. The Storthing has decided by a large majority 
to take a referendum of the people on the question 
whether Prince Charles of Denmark shall be invited to 
the throne of Norway. Most probably Prince Charles 
will be chosen. Republicanism is surely at a discount 
in the world to-day. Here is a parliament famed for 


nearly a century for its anti-monarchical agitation’ 


setting up its own sovereign the moment it gets a 
chance. ‘To show its republican spirit the Storthing 
abolished the Norwegian nobility. Presently, perhaps, 
we shall hear that the Storthing, having set up a new 
throne, has resolved to enrich it with a new nobility. 


Some of the German papers have been at pains during 
the week to explain that the German Emperor’s speeches 
at the end of last week were in no way defiant. 
Happily they cannot deny that he made these speeches, 


and for our part we enjoy them as oratory of a Very” 


noble quality. Peaceful or warlike what could be finer 
than the little speech in answer to the toast of the 
King of Saxony at the Dresden banquet—‘‘ If Germany 
keeps advancing, then we can with raised vizor and 
frank German manliness look in the eye anyone who 
should choose to block our path and try to interfere 
with our lawful interests.” Every word tells and the 
whole has the glow and heat of the inspired orator. 
If this is brag and bluster, then may our own orators 
be full of brag and bluster: if it is defiance, give us 
defiance. In fact, however, we cannot detect any- 
thing of the kind in the Dresden speech. 


On the whole this speech does not seem to have 
won the notice it merits, rather more attention being 
paid to another speech of the German Emperor’s, that 
given at the unveiling of the statue of Count von 
Moltke. This, too, was pure oratory, but it was 
slightly marred by the worn-out metaphor about keep- 
ing your powder dry which an English speaker nowa- 
days only introduces into his patriotic speeches when 
he is very hard up for words and ideas. The dislike of 
the German Emperor shown by English people of all 
elasses to-day is odd. Tothe unimaginative person the 
German Emperor could never appeal ; because with all 
his practical energy, his desire to do good business, 
he is romantic : there is something of Richard Planta- 
genet or Charles XII. about him. But why he should 
act as a blister on English people who care for heroes 
and romance and are moved by a great gift of oratory, 
we cannot understand. They might forgive him a 
good deal because his speeches translate into such 
grand English. Besides he remains far and away the 
most interesting and potential figure in world politics. 


At the dinner of the China Association on Tuesday a 
record was made—as the athletic reporter would say— 
the number present substantially exceeding all previous 
gatherings of the association. It was very fitting that 
it should be so, for to the chairman of this year, Mr. 
R. S. Gundry, the association owes both its birth and 
its breeding. As hon. secretary he made it a political 
power the Foreign Office could not ignore—we do not 
suggest that it would—and a social influence that has 
brought and kept together Englishmen who have 
worked in China in a way unattained by any other 
organisation of the kind. No one who has mixed with 
British ‘‘ Chinamen ” can help being struck with the spirit 


important still is the work Mr. Gundry has done by his 
writings to teach an unintelligently indifferent public 
something of China and its significance to this country. 


We were very glad to find Mr. Gundry deprecating 
withdrawal from Wei-hai-wei. It is no secret that 
official counsels are divided on the point. In the 
naval view the place may not have very much to com- 
mend it; that might have been a good reason for not 
occupying it in the beginning; but once taken, Mr. 
Gundry pointed out, it cannot be given up without 
damage to our prestige in China. The Chinaman 
would not believe that we walked out merely because 
we did not care to stay in. Wei-hai-wei may have 
been taken in a panic; it must not be given up in levity. 
It is not naval expert opinion that ought to count in 
this matter, but the opinion of those who understand 
the Chinese character. Lord Lansdowne, we believe, 
will agree with this proposition. Apparently the China 
Association does not attach much importance to the 
withdrawal of the military contingents from the 
province of Chi-li, as proposed by the German Emperor, 
for the matter was not referred to by the chairman or 
anyone else. 


Lord Curzon has by no means thrown off the attack 
of fever which seized him a few days ago. On Thurs- 
day he was unable to leave Lahore to attend the fare- 
well ceremonies in his honour which the Chiefs of 
Central India were to celebrate at Indore. He had to 
send a representative. Lord Curzon’s health has never 
been too robust : a complete breakdown was only just 
avoided at the time of the Turco-Greek war. In the 
interests of his country Lord Curzon should spare his 
strength so far as is possible. It is sad to hear of his 
being laid-up at the moment when Lord Minto was 
starting for India in the midst of an enthusiastically 
festal send-off. 


Sir William Butler’s retirement has deprived the 
army of a very capable officer, whose war record in- 
cludes the Red River and Ashanti Expeditions, the 
Zulu War, and much service in various Egyptian expe- 
ditions. Sir William was one of the few officers in the 
army who held strong Radical views. He was an 
ardent Home Ruler, at the same time that he wasa 
strong Imperialist. He has held various important com- 
mands. But he will best be remembered in connexion 
with the South African command which he took up in 
the autumn of 1898. The differences of view between 
him and Lord Milner, and which eventually led to his 
resignation, are now well known. But at least it must 
be admitted that at this epoch Lord Milner was unfor- 
tunate in his military confrére. 


The last occasion on which Sir Wiiliam—then a 
prospective Liberal candidate for Parliamentary 
honours—appeared prominently before the public was 
in connexion with the South African ‘‘ Stores”” Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman. A highly sen- 
sational report was issued, making the gravest charges 
against individuals, and darkly alluding to others un- 
named. Had the Government been really in its last 
throes—as at that time some seem to have imagined 
—the report in question might have turned the scale. 
As it was, it overshot the mark. Nor did this un- 
dignified document, abounding in vulgar abuse and 
cheap invective, increase Sir William’s reputation ; and 
we have still to wait for the report of the Farwell 
Commission. In comments on the report of the War 
Commission, much was made of the so-called Tuli raid, 
described by Sir William Butler as a repetition of the 
Jameson raid, planned by Lord Milner to invade 
the Transvaal territory before war commenced. A 
grosser misrepresentation of facts could hardly be. 
What happened was this. Before hostilities began Lord 
Milner, convinced that war was inevitable, sent for Sir 
William Butler and urged him to organise the farmers 
in the Northern territories. This Sir William did not 
conceive to be possible. But out of this simple request 
the fiction of the ‘‘ Tuli raid” was evolved. 


Sir Edward Grey hinted darkly at Alnwick on 
Tuesday at the course a Radical Government. would 
pursue as to Chinese labour. The withdrawal 


ef camaraderie there is among them. Probably more ; of the Chinaman would not mean the shutting 
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down of the mines. No doubt it is unnecessary 
actually to ‘shut down” to involve South Africa in 
serious loss, and if Sir Edward Grey is open to con- 
tiction Mr. Lyttelton’s speech on Thursday night 
should carry weight. Sir Edward at least does not 
pretend that the coolies are working under slavery 
conditions. When he first heard of a horse chestnut 
and a chestnut horse, he admits he thought there was a 
resemblance. Plainly he is in a quandary—anxious to 
deny that the Chinese have freedom but unable to call 
them serfs. He knows how tainted is the evidence 
brought to bear on the subject. There was that precious 
person Be-Bi-Shao, alias Tse Tsi Tshau, alias Thomas A. 
See who has just reminded us of his existence in a letter 
from Hong Kong. Be-Bi-Shao now says his object in 
offering his services to the mine-owners was to draw 
them intoa statement which he could use against them 
in England. Unfortunately for so truthful a witness 
he forgets his own communications in which he talked 
about branding himself as a traitor to his suffering 
fellow-countrymen. This wily Eastern has after all 
served the mine-owners well. 


One may infer that Mr. Asquith is more accessible to 
the younger school of Radicals and irregulars below 
the gangway than formerly. At any rate Mr. Lloyd 
George has been acting as his chief trumpeter in the 
candidature for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The next Parliament, thinks Mr. George, is 
to be the ‘‘ greatest in memory”, and its supreme 
figure is to be Mr. Asquith. Listening to Mr. George, 
the students at Glasgow must have conjured up visions 
of some Alexander aloft in god-like state. Mr. George 
himself as courtier will, we are sure, cut a figure of 
distinction. Mr. George’s references to the wretched 
cabinet ministers of to-day resigning with their ‘‘ drawn 
salaries in their hands” are not so agreeable. It is not 
quite the thing for party leaders—of whom Mr. George 
is we take it all but one—to twit one another about their 
salaries. They do not do this kind of thing in the set 
to which Mr. Asquith, Mr. George’s hero, moves. 


In his earnest speech on public affairs at Stirchley 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was subject to a rather 
impertinent interruption. He was pointing out that 
he had never said the country was on the verge of 
ruin, when a person in the body of the hall called out 
“Your father does”. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, taking 
the interruption seriously, combated this statement 
with effect. He is less intolerant to-day of the criticism 
of strangers than in ’Varsity days when, according to 
Mr. Herbert Vivian, he sat on a traveller in the refresh- 
ment room of an Oxford railway station who was speak- 
ing unkindly of Mr. Chamberlain, and commanded him 
to cease at once. 


Perhaps the chief inconvenience of losing a by- 
election is that after each loss the ‘swing of the 
pendulum” is always brought in. When we lose a 
by-election we attribute it to the pendulum ; the 
Liberals, when in power, do likewise ; only they are 
not such sinners as the Tories in this because they 
are in office so little. Several speakers on the Tory 
side have this week as usual brought in the pendulum. 
For all the grace and intelligence the pendulum idea, 
as it is used to-day, has brought to our language, it 
might, without disadvantage, be as obscure as to most 
people are scape-wheel, lantern-pinions or any other 
= of the machinery of clocks. Unless it is given a 
ong holiday, it will soon, like ‘‘ historic function ”, 
deserve to be classed with the very tag-rag of the 
language. 


Mr. Balfour has consented to receive on Monday 
next at Whitehall a deputation on the subject of the 
unemployed which is to be organised by the London 
Trades Council. The members of the deputation have 
been appointed and amongst them are some women. 
A march of women has been organised to attend the 
deputation and already the names of more than four 
thousand have been enrolled. The deputation is 
intended to urge on Mr. Balfour the grant by Parliament 
of money to carry out the objects of the Unemployed 
Act. Mr. Gerald Balfour has spoken so recently on this 
Act at Bradford that the Prime Minister's reception of 


the deputation will be the more interesting. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour stated that the Act was not intended to carry 
out the ruinous principle of the State finding work for 
everybody who was willing to work but could not get it 
elsewhere. This is of course embracing ina formula the 
most extreme logical results to which an Act could be 
carried. He is right because no Act of Parliament can 
be more than a step in a certain direction. We do not 
expect a social revolution in one Act of Parliament. It 
is enough to take one practical step. The question is 
this: Is the Unemployed Act to be made practical as 
far as it goes? if so money is necessary. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County Council 
it was agreed to let to the Victoria Embankment Con- 
tract Syndicate (Limited) for ninety-nine years the 
whole of the surplus lands from the Westminster im- 
provements. The full ground rent will be 4 per cent. 
per annum on the total gross cost of the Westminster 
improvements, and this practically means good interest 
on the expenditure and an additional improvement 
without cost to the ratepayers. A question arose 
whether the Council should reserve the power to 
oppose the Bill which will have to be presented by the 
syndicate to Parliament for the compulsory acquisition 
of the area, which is insanitary and will have to be 
cleared. Ultimately it was resolved that the accept- 
ance of the offer should not bind the future action of 
the Council in the matter. 


London and particularly London’s port have not 
enjoyed such prosperity in recent years that a decision 
like that of the Messrs. Yarrow to remove their works 
to the North of England can be regarded with in- 
difference. A matter for extreme regret, it has never- 
theless to be recognised as inevitable. Wages and 
rates must necessarily both be higher on the Thames 
than on the Tyne, whilst the price of a commodity like 
coal is a serious item which is all in favour of the 
Northern factory. Economic considerations sufficiently 
explain these migrations, and, for the time being at any 
rate, are an occasion of anxiety to London. Messrs. 
Yarrow’s removal will mean a considerable displacement 
of business. Nor can we hope that the economic equi- 
librium will readily adjust itself. Wages and rates will 
no doubt go up in the North as in London in proportion 
as the demand for labour increases. But until. it 
becomes necessary to carry coals to Newcastle, the 
North will reap the advantage. 


If a charity provides food and shelter without charge 
or hire to poor persons, it is not a lodging house and 
need not be registered as such. This has been decided 
this week and the law reporters say it is an important 
decision ; but the most important thing about it is the 
curious legislation and the expensive litigation that 
have followed it. A magistrate decided such a house 
was a lodging house; a Divisional Court upheld him. 
Then as there could be no further appeal another test 
case was heard by Mr. Justice Kekewich in Chancery, 
and he was of the same opinion as the other Court. On 
the appeal the Appeal Court were tending to the same 
view when an Irish Common Lodging Houses Act of 
1860 was turned up which applied the English Acts to 
Ireland. There words were found exempting houses 
not let for hire. Did those words in an Irish Act 
apply to England? It was held they did; but what a 
farce to have to turn to an Irish Act to see what an 
English Act means! It is very Irish; but this is a 
specimen of what happens with our slipshod method 
of legislating and drafting Acts. 


Luigi Francesco Parmeggiani did not succeed in 
showing that ex-detective Sweeney had mistaken him 
for his brother Luigi Liborio who, he said, was the 
anarchist and not he. And who would have thought 
that the head of an art establishment inspected by an 
Empress of Germany was an anarchist? Nor was he 
at that date, about 1898 ; but he appears to have been 
before, and to have been wanted for an attempted 
anarchist murder in 1889. He found too late that he could 
not shake off his early associates and they appeared 
as very zealous witnesses against him. Mr, Sweeney 

roved right on the main facts, but, as most auto- 
at 1 do, he added a few touches for the sake 
It is difficult to 


of effect and not quite accurately. 
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see how he could have chuckled at the humour of the 
Empress of Germany discussing art with an anarchist 
of Parmeggiani’s notoriety while he followed her in the 
rooms if he was not, as Sir Charles Robinson said, 
in the rooms at all. He made a decided mistake 
in saying that Parmeggiani was a ‘“‘ fence” or receiver 
of stolen goods, and for this he had to submit to a 
verdict against him for one farthing. A jury will not 
assess an anarchist’s character at a very high figure. 
Yet as far as his business relations, at any rate, went, 
Parmeggiani seems not only to have been a man of 
great reputation and skill but of loyalty and honesty. 


Sir Frederick Treves’ lecture on disease at the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institute on Tuesday was really 
more paradoxical in expression than in idea. Disease 
is benevolent, and without it the race would become 
extinct, sounds rather difficult, but it is easier to 
understand if we take it, as he seems to have done, as 
meaning certain symptoms which we call the disease. 
The idea of a fight between the body and bacteria was 
illustrated by the peritonitis of appendicitis without 
which he said there could be no recovery. Are the 
symptoms then of a disease such as cancer marks of a 
restorative process ? Sir Frederick admitted ignorance 
as to malignant diseases. He alluded to the interesting 
theory that cancer is in the declining body the resus- 
citation of a process which is normal in the young, 
and probably under the control of the thymus gland 
which disappears at maturity. May not, Sir Frederick 
suggested, the active principle of this gland introduced 
into the body play a part yet in cancer cure? 


It is satisfactory to note that the Dean of Canterbury 
by no means carries with him the entire Evangelical 
party in his intolerant attitude on the subject of 
vestments. The letter in the ‘‘ Times” from the Dean 
of S. Davids (an Evangelical so far as tradition goes of 
a stricter sect than Dean Wace) is a welcome contrast 
to the Canterbury fulmination, for the excellent reason 
that Dean Smith refuses to put Protestantism before 
Christianity. If only the Dean of S. Davids could 
convert the majority of Evangelicals to his view, he 
would do much to restore peace to the Church. 


The Bishop of London’s statement that a ‘‘ wave of 
drunkenness ” is sweeping over Oxford undergraduates 
is naturally enough resented by many people. He has 
been speaking of ‘‘ forty incurable drunkards” whom 
he knows of and all come from Oxford! Surely his 
imagination must be slightly inflamed in this matter. 
The Warden of New College considers that there 
is far less drinking in Oxford to-day than in the past ; 
and this is the view of most people who have 
studied Oxford life and manners. The Warden of 
Keble has also come forward to dispute Dr. Ingram’s 
alarmist statement; we do not imagine however 
that anybody would seriously bring charges of heavy 
drinking against Keble men. Keble men well might 
reply, to all who urged them to drink, in the words of 
Di Vernon to her lover—‘‘ We cannot if we would, 
we ought not if we could.” 


With this issue the SatuRDAY REVIEW enters on its 
fifty-first year. On 3 November 1855 the first number 
was published, opening with an article on British 
prospects in the Crimean campaign. The early history 
of this Review has been the theme of so many chapters 
of ‘‘ Reminiscences” that there is no need for us to 
dilate upon it. Some of these raconteurs have been 
well informed and did know the men and women 
whose conversations with them they record so 
minutely. And lively imagination has never failed 
the enthusiasm of a certain class of journalist for the 
‘old Satrurpay”. We have a respect for legends: 
why disturb them? It would be unkind in the extreme 
to dry up an unfailing fount of ‘‘ copy”, as unkind 
as the curiosity which discovered that a certain elderly 
clergyman, who was never tired of recalling his 
glorious days at the ‘‘ dear old college”, was, in fact, 
a member of that college for only one, and the 
last, term of his university life, the rest being passed 
in inglorious unattachment. The first number of the 
Review, by the way, contains an amusing skit on the 
“*Times”. Tempora mutantur: et nos? perhaps, but 
not in everything. 


‘FEVER AND FRET” IN RUSSIA. 


sh. political convulsion in Russia cannot be attri- 
buted to popular exasperation at new grievances 
or special disregard of old demands. Quite the other 
way ; movement has been in the direction of ‘‘ reform ”, 
whether for good or for ill, for many months. The 
strain of the war too had been relieved by a peace 
more favourable than was expected, and generally the 
sky seemed to be clearing. There, we are inclined to 
think, is the secret of the outburst. Organisers of 
revolution know that distress is their best ally. They 
knew that they must act soon or their chance may be 
lost. Let us look at the facts as to industrial and poli- 
tical reform. The principle of a free constitution has 
already been granted. The project put forward by the 
Imperial ukase of 6 August is not regarded by its 
author as final. Further improvement in organisation 
is clearly contemplated in the passage which refers to 
the readjustment of the constitutional basis to the 
exigencies of the time, and to the welfare of the 
empire. We see in the list of reforms granted by 
the Government during the last six months an earnest 
intention of the Emperor to improve the condition 
of the working classes, a list of reforms which if 
passed in a single session of our own Parliament 
would more than satisfy the appetite of the most 
voracious of English Radicals. The Ministerial Council’s 
vote of certain sums in the estimates of 1905 for im- 
proving the conditions of service of railway employés 
has been definitely confirmed. An Act we referred to 
not long since for limiting hours of labour in factories 
and commercial establishments passed by the Council 
in June last has been promulgated by the Minister 
of Finance. The agrarian disaffection has also been 
considered. M. Goremuikin is drafting a measure for 
enabling peasants to obtain State lands. This will be 
placed on the table when the Douma meets. Efforts 
to conciliate the moderate reformers have not been 
wanting. The Government had resolved before the 
present crisis to grant the four conditions found to be 
essential to the unfettered deliberations of the Douma, 
removal of religious restrictions, of restriction of speech, 
union and association. These grants have been an- 
nounced by the Emperor in this week’s manifesto. 

Under these conditions and signs of convalescence 
those who know Russia well will admit the difficulty 
of discovering the real cause and the exact significance 
of the present feverish agitation which has threatened 
the very foundations of Russia’s reviving industrial 
prosperity and financial stability. In whose hands is the 
powerful lever that is forcing the seething lower stratum 
to the surface? We decline to believe that the intelli- 
gentsia—the professional and intelligent mercantile 
classes—are active instigators in a movement which, 
had it been successful, might have ended in the dis- 
memberment of the empire. We have reason to think 
that the ranks of the leaders and instigators of the 
strike are filled with adventurers, excited and impecu- 
nious students and professional revolutionaries. These 
stirrers of muddy waters have tried other means of 
raising a rebellion and have failed every time. Their 
first abortive attempt was to sow treason in the army 
by playing on the moral and religious instincts of the 
soldiers. With a profligate priest, ikons and women 
and children heading a procession to the palace, they 
hoped to deter the troops from firing on the crowd at 
the command of their officers. Then they tried a naval 
mutiny, but failed ignominiously and turned pirates. 
The industrial and agricultural labourers had their 
turn next, concluding with the grand sensation of 
petroleum-field conflagrations. This present effort, the 
dislocation of railway communication and starving the 
inhabitants of towns, was the last resource. They 
know that the opening day of the Douma will be the 
death-knell of their conspiracies. 

The strikers have been apparently guided by foreign 
hands that have an experienced grasp of organisation 
and strategical insight. Questions of the improvement 
of the lot of the workman are of secondary importance 
to the leaders. Their real demand is for political power. 
Women and youths under twenty-five years (new-fledged 
students) must have a seat in Parliament. In their 
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address presented to Count Witte they insisted that 
«the demands of the working classes shall be settled by 
laws framed by the will of the people and sanctioned 
by all Russia”. They further demanded the convo- 
cation of a constituted assembly by direct universal 
suffrage. To such a demand, coming, moreover, from 
a revolutionary proletariat, there could be but one 
answer. Count Witte, far from ‘‘ displaying a vacil- 
lating attitude and failure to grasp the situation”, 
at once declined to consider the political portion of 
the revolutionists’ programme, but was willing to 
discuss the economic side of it. 
Away with the Autocracy and Monarchy! Long live 
the democratic Republic! The present revolt with its 
disastrous consequences, brought about by the very 
men who claim the right to elect representatives in 
the government of the country, is surely a significant 
illustration of the unpreparedness of the population 
for universal suffrage and a parliament on British lines, 
so glibly advocated by the home and foreign sympa- 
thisers of these political strikers. Can any sane man say 
that Russia is ripe for democracy? The time is not yet 
come when elected councillors can be trusted. They 
are more likely to make an even worse mess than the 
bureaucracy. It is not so very difficult to foresee what 
would have happened if the present movement had 
gained the upper hand. To compare it with the revo- 
jutions of 1789 and 1848 is to talk sheer nonsense ; for 
neither the peasantry (75 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation) nor the army has offered to throw in its lot 
with the strikers. Nothing could replace the present 
Government but chaos. 
enlightened and numerous enough to carry on the 
government, no leader, only dreamers and the adven- 
turers of every revolution. Revolt and feuds amongst 
subject races would follow. 


The answer was | 


There is no directing class | 


From the telegraphic translations it is difficult to | 


grasp the real significance of the Tsar’s Manifesto of 
which several different versions are given. It conveys 
no grant of special new concessions that can justify 
wild exclamations that ‘‘The people have won the 
day, the Emperor has surrendered. The Autocracy 
has ceased to exist.” It is difficult, for instance, with- 
out the Russian text to gauge the full meaning of the 
passage: ‘‘ The supreme duty imposed upon us by our 
sovereign mission requires us to efface ourself... .” 
The conciliatory tone in the wording of the Manifesto, 
in which Count Witte’s smooth speech is recognisable, 
and the solemnity of the Tsar’s own announcement 
that he had granted the four chief conditions (already 
referred to in this article)—a fact which was not yet 
generally known—acted as a palliative. The high 
tension of public feeling was relieved and reasonable 
people were pacified, including many of the workmen 
on strike, who no doubt had taken what they had been 
told for granted, knowing little about the actual facts of 
the political situation. This was the cause of Russia’s 
“Mafeking rejoicings”, and, let us hope, the end of 
‘the revolution. Count Witte’s report, which was tele- 
graphed on Wednesday, is a more reassuring docu- 
ment than has at any time yet appeared from the pen 
of a Russian Minister. The object to be pursued, 
the report states, should be the good of the masses 
of the people, reserving those civil and material rights 
which all civilised countries have observed. These 
ends cannot be attained immediately, for no Government 
could suddenly prepare 135,000,000 men for repre- 
sentative institutions. The Government is to maintain 
the prestige of the Douma and promote confidence in its 
labours ; it is not to resist the Douma’s decisions so 
that they are not inconsistent with “‘ the historic great- 
ness of Russia”. 
by the executive power Count Witte maintains resist- 
ance to acts which manifestly threaten society or the 
State. It is impossible, he goes on to say, that 
society should desire a state of anarchy which would 
threaten, in addition to all the horrors of civil strife, 
dismemberment of the empire. These are the words 
of a strong man with a purpose to serve his Tsar 
and his country, a man eminently fit to occupy the 
high post to which his Sovereign has raised him. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S CHALLENGE. 


[* is very obvious that the personal prestige of Mr. 

Roosevelt has grown much since the last election 
when it had already risen so high that it looked like 
being on the crest of the wave, but since the conclusion 
of the peace at Portsmouth it has soared to still 
greater heights. He threatens indeed to be by far the 
most dangerous antagonist that the monopolists have 
yet had to face, and we wish him well in his campaign 
on behalf of fair dealing and freedom of internal 
trade; but the legal and constitutional difficulties he 
has to overcome are so grave as to make success 
almost impossible. The struggle however will be of 
great interest, for it will be waged mainly against the 
Republican senators and those interests which as we 
now know, contributed so lavishly and shamelessly to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own election. Being like the Emperor 
Vespasian a man of ‘‘ large roundabout common sense ”’, 
he will doubtless say of this very dirty money ‘“‘ non 
olet”. At all events he will soon be doing something 
to expiate his accepting so much dubious help. 

But we are much more concerned at present with 
the other side of the policy which he has lately been 
propounding to his countrymen of the Southern States, 
and which is of the gravest significance not only for 
the Americas, but for the world at large. Up to the 
day of President Roosevelt the Monroe Doctrine had 
remained a vague and nebulous principle, clear enough 
no doubt in certain situations, but not embodied in 
any general rule of action ready for immediate applica- 
tion. But the American nation, endorsing with an 
overwhelming majority of votes the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of its Government in Panama, which were 
indefensible by any standard of international morality, 
has clearly given the President a mandate to develop 
his imperial mission to its utmost. We therefore feel 
certain that his most extravagant claims for the 
hegemony of the United States in the Western World 
will be warmly accepted at home, the increased arma- 
ments he demands will be granted and the protests of 
the more conservative elements will prove ineffectual 
to stop his course. Whatever direction internal affairs 
may take during the next few years, the line of foreign 
policy indicated by the speeches of the last fortnight 
will be followed up and the United States Govern- 


_ ment will endeavour to instal itself as the policeman of 


| South America. 


Among other principles to be upheld | 


Mr. Roosevelt may certainly be congratulated on 
his logical conception of Monroeism. To a certain 
extent his frank admission of European objections 
removes some old grounds of complaint, and thereby 
he meets many charges to which the claims of 
the United States had been open. For the principal 
accusation brought against the exponents of the 
Doctrine hitherto has been that it was a claim of a 
right without any recognition of the correlative duty. 
If the United States were to protect the Republics of 
South America from the results of their wrong doing, 


_ it was only just that they should also insure their doing 


right. If Europe were to accept the Monroe Doctrine 
it could only be on the basis of someone being found to 
see that justice was done. This was never the strongest 
ground for objectors to take up but it was the least 
dangerous, and this responsibility till the time of Mr. 
Roosevelt had been habitually shirked by the United 
States. But he is statesman enough to see that such 
an attitude is impossible any longer. He has now 
accepted the interpretation insisted upon by the objec- 
tors and a new era opens in the relations of America 
and Europe. There will be henceforth no means by 
which it will be possible to evade the dilemma offered 
by the American challenge. Any European country 
having a quarrel with a South American Republic 
must submit its claim to the consideration of the 
United States if it wishes to enforce them by the 
only means which in the end are likely to prove 
effectual—the seizure of territory. The United States 
will see that justice is done, or the complainant must 
face the inevitable consequences of taking the law into 
his own hands. Mr. Roosevelt may be quite sincere, and 
wheo he calls for a big stick he no doubt means to use 
it first to chastise the interloper and then to bring the 
offender to reason, but not for the benefit of the injured 
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party. What he claims, in short, is that the United 
States should be universally recognised to hold the same 
position towards South America as Athens held to the 
Confederacy of Delos without the exaction of tribute, 
though in time some such further organisation may 
result from Mr. Roosevelt’s preliminaries if the world 
allows them to remain undisputed. If they are to be 
met they must be met at once, or so soon as occasion 
arises, for the motto “‘ principiis obsta” is nowhere so 
applicable as in international politics. 

Probably no one would protest more warmly than 
the President himself against any such interpretation 
of his designs as the creation of an American Empire 
extending from the Great Lakes to Cape Horn. But 
he is only in the position of many other empire- 
builders who have not foreseen the inevitable out- 
come of their designs. At any time the United States 
may find themselves obliged to step in and seize 
the revenues of an offending state in order to prevent 
it being done by some European creditor, or in order 
to exact reparation for some wrong done to the sub- 
jects of some European state. It is unnecessary to 
enter into any long argument to point the moral of 
such an incident. The case of Santo Domingo is in 
evidence. Nothing henceforth can prevent that island 
from being as much the vassal of Washington as is 
Porto Rico or in a somewhat less degree Cuba. Any 
European Power therefore that recognises the right 
of the American President to intervene between itself 
and its opponent recognises that opponent as the 
client of the Power to whom it appeals. To recognise 
such claims is to recognise the suzerainty of the United 
States over the Western Hemisphere south of Canada; 
and, this position once firmly established, how long 
would Canada remain exempt? or any other British 
possessions in that part of the world? Probably most 
Americans would repudiate any intention of absorbing 
more territory, it might embarrass them; but from 
certain preliminary assumptions the growth of empire is 
inevitable. The claim to control the actions of inferior 
races is one of these and its corollary the appeal by other 
nations to protect their subjects. This we have. seen 
again and again in our own case and history is not 
likely to be belied by the experience of America. Rome 
did not want the Seleucid Empire but had to take it. 
We deny emphatically that the citizens of the Spanish 
American States are of an ‘‘inferior race” but the 
attitude of Mr. Roosevelt allows of no other ex- 
planation than that he so regards them, for no 
statesman claims to act the schoolmaster towards his 
equals. 

This discussion is not purely academic, for at any 
moment some concrete case may arise to test the 
Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe Doctrine and the 
careless admission by Europe of a few precedents may 
soon harden into a rule of action difficult to contest. 
But if Europe, and especially Great Britain, is foolish 
enough to acquiesce there still remain two possible 
obstacles in the Western World. In the first place the 
Senate may well refuse to back the presidential policy 
in Santo Domingo. But in the highly probable conflict 
—to be waged on several grounds—between Senate 
and President, victory, to judge from the prevalent 
temper of the electors, will almost certainly lie with the 
forces of Czsarism. Much more may be hoped from 
the public spirit of Spanish America which strongly 
resents the attitude of mingled patronage and menace 
lately adopted by their Northern neighbours. The 
growth of right national feeling in those States during 
recent years has been remarkable ; the primitive disputes 
about boundaries have subsided; and the increase of 
external confidence in States formerly the least respected 
is clearly indicated by the remarkable rise in Colombian 
and even Venezuelan bonds. There is a keen desire to 


| 


trade with Great Britain rather than with the United | 


States, and its results are palpable in the trade-returns. 
This is due to no small extent to the fact that we 
are the only European Power that holds a vast terri- 
tory on the American continent, and is therefore the 
‘strongest potential bulwark against foreign aggression. 
‘The fate of the existing dependencies of the United 


years before the American occupation to 17 millions 
for the two years following it. The island produces 
much less sugar than in its best Spanish days and the 
Spanish market for coffee has not been replaced by the 
American. Foolish legislation has prevented the maki 
of railways and the proper development of the soil, 
The story of the Philippines is not much more ep- 
couraging for the future of dependencies subject to 
Washington. A league of the Spanish American 
peoples mingled as they now are with some of the 
sturdiest elements from European nations would be 
the most desirable solution of a problem which daily 
becomes more sinister. 


SCIENCE AND SALARIES. 


7” two quite different ways, but each equally effec- 
tive, there has been brought to public notice 
during the week the penurious and unsympathetic 
treatment by the State of science and scientific men. 
There was the letter of Lord Crawford on the position 
of the late Astronomer Royal for Scotland Dr. Copeland ; 
then there was the meeting at the Mansion House of the 
British Science Guild. Lord Crawford explains that when 
Dr. Copeland’s health made it desirable that he should 
resign his post he found that the pension he would 
receive would not suffice for the necessities of life ; and 
the only increase that could be obtained for him was an 
offer to allow him about half a crown a week extra by 
way of ahouse. In these circumstances Lord Crawford 
says that ‘‘ indignant and ashamed of my Government 
I persuaded Dr. Copeland to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, and to retain the official position that he had 
honoured till his death”. We have heard a great 
deal of late about the necessity for the State re- 
cognising the claims of science to act as an inform- 
ing and guiding agency in all matters relating to 
the political and social life of the nation, and its duty 
of organising the services of scientific men in all 
departments of legislation and administration. The 
British Science Guild, with its imposing array of 
notables, has come into existence for the purpese of 
devoting itself to this programme. Mr. Haldane has 
found in it an outlet for the energies which might 
otherwise have rusted unused after the party with 
which he is associated went out of office in 1895. It is 
an ambitious programme, in some respects rather 
vague, and one of the difficulties about it plainly is 
that of knowing where and how to begin. Sir Norman 
Lockyer declares that the first step should be the allo- 
cation of £ 24,000,000 ‘‘ to be set apart from one asset, 
our national wealth, to increase the other, brain 
power”. The exact formulation of the Guild’s plan of 
operations is not yet to hand, but the spending of 
in introducing what may be described 
broadly as scientific improvements into education and 
government is clearly not a work to be done in a day ; 
and the disorganisation in existing institutions which 
would necessarily intervene before the perfect system 
came into operation suggests a prospect which ts not 
altogether alluring. 

But there is a medium in all things, and it does not 
follow because the State might hesitate before sur- 
rendering itself to the British Science Guild that it 
should starve its scientific officials in the meantime. 
An obvious way to encourage the application of brains 
to science would be to give handsome remuneration to 
its practitioners who enter into the service of the State. 
Mostly, greater dignity and esteem attend on higher 
pay, and if any profession has great prizes these 
attract much of the brain of the country to it. Men 
do not go into the more intellectual vocations for 
the average rate of pay, which is often very low; 
they enter them as if they were lotteries. The Bar is 
the best example of this. No profession has so many 
great prizes; and the consequence is that there is 
in it more brain than in any other, and a great deal 
more than is wanted. Whatever would check this 
sacrifice of valuable lives, and divert them to some 


States is indeed not such as to induce others to join | useful career, would be of the greatest benefit to the 


them. The value of the merchandise exported from | country. 


If young men do not see a scientific career 


‘Porto Rico has fallen from 36 million dollars for the two , rewarded in the persons of its successful membes 
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with well-paid and dignified official posts, they will 
give their talents to better baited vocations. Many 

jzes are possible to soldiers and clergymen. Their 
callings looked at as mere professions are not well 

id on the average, and are like the Bar in this 
respect ; but they have distinctions of which science 
knows nothing. The Primate and other dignitaries 
of the Church may be compared with the hierarchy 
of the law. In the army the pay of the officers 
of all ranks is small; but we have had in this 
generation many distinguished soldiers raised to 
peerages and rewarded -with large grants of public 
money. The navy also is one of the professions which 
attract men, not because the ordinary officer is well 
paid, but because it has similar distinctions to those of 
the army. If we wish to recognise that there are 
other professions which in the course of modern 
development hold a more direct relation to the service 
of the State than they held formerly,- they must be 
encouraged in a like manner. Science and education 
are two such professions, and nothing perhaps would 
more benefit education than the existence of posts of 
high emolument and honour. It would improve the 
quality of teachers of various classes more than would 
raising the average professional remuneration; and 
there is nothing which is more urgently needed. 

Such a case as that of the Astronomer-Royal for 
Scotland shows how we discourage the existence of a 
class of men whom, nevertheless, we acknowledge, in 
words, to be of increasing value in national life. We 
speak of the necessity of endowing research, and yet 
the State appoints the head of its astronomical depart- 
ment, gives him a mere pittance to live on, and at the 
end refuses him a pension which will not even provide 
for him to that modest extent. Dr. Copeland had a 
class in Edinburgh University ; he was the Professor 
of Astronomy there. He was asked one session how he 
was getting on ; and he replied that his class was getting 
on very well until he took influenza. Dr. Copeland did 
not mean himself but his class, which actually con- 
sisted of only one student. It is not surprising that 
many young men should not be ready to apply them- 
selves to a subject whose chief exponents are liable to 
be treated as Dr. Copeland was. If we want men 
of science we must be generous with them as we are 
with our judges; and there is little reason in paying 
judges large salaries of five thousand a year and in 
some cases more, with pensions ranging from three 
thousand five hundred pounds to six thousand, and 
at the same time being niggardly with scientific men 
whose services should be equally useful to the State. 
We ought to encourage the men who are distinguished 
teachers or investigators by giving them posts in con- 
nexion with the State which should be highly paid and 
recognised as a system of rewards for their services. 
There is only one case where we think such premiums 
on eminence would not help to increase the amount of 
ability devoted to pursuits great but ill paid. We have 
an official called the Poet Laureate. No doubt by 
making him more highly paid and more dignified, 
especially by more careful selection of really dis- 
tinguished names, we should immensely increase the 
numbers of more or less talented young men who would 
take to writing verses. But we think it very probable 
that if the post were worth in cash a thousand times 
what it is, we should still have the Laureate we have. 
The economy would be bad. We should not benefit 
the art of poetry by this method; and the question 
may be asked how then should we benefit science 
by what would not be a benefit to poetry? The 
answer seems to be that most first-rate talent can 
turn or adapt itself to any of the practical affairs of 
life equally well ; and it is only a matter of the induce- 
ments which are held out to take up one profession 
before another which determines the selection that 
is made. Lord Hervey said in his Memoirs that the 
effect of the best intellect in matters of politics is little 
More than that of the inferior. The question of poetry 


is evidently on quite another footing ; and so we can 
hold that it would be beneficial to divert some of the 
intellect that goes into such a profession as the Bar | 
into a path more profitable to the nation, such as — 
Science would be, without maintaining that we ought 

to aim at fostering poets laureate. 


If the pro- . 


posal involves expense, and the objection be made 
that we must find means of saving from something 
else before we can launch into new expenditure, 
we say this is a futile objection. It assumes that 
we are only to disburse what we have been tradi- 
tionally accustomed to do; whereas the demands for 
outlay on new objects must increase with our wider 
views of the State’s functions and the nation’s needs. 
There will always be plenty of saving to be done, as 
there will always be plenty of extravagance, but every 
expenditure must be taken on its own merits, and not 
have to wait upon economies to be effected some time 
or other elsewhere. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


T would be well if certain people in England, who 
are very strong on ‘“‘law and order” here, would 
consider what is involved in their sympathies with the 
revolutionaries in Russia. We are not in the least 
concerned in this article with the merits of the struggle, 
but its methods are worth a little detached observa- 
tion. What would these people’s judgment be if any 
party in England, whose aims they do not approve, 
were to adopt these methods? In principle, and 
leaving out of account episodical matters, the success 
of the innovators in Russia has been achieved by 
the method of passive resistance. Revolutions in 
the past have been political: either there has been 
constitutional agitation or there has been fighting. 
This has not been so in Russia. The new method 
is social: the boycott and the universal strike, 
planned to stop all the wheels of ordinary life, and 
paralyse the most necessary functions of government. 
The ingenuity of it is that a sufficient number, not 
necessarily a majority, may without arguing with or 
fighting their opponents nevertheless gain a humiliating 
victory over them. Strange it certainly is that those 
who mark and despise the shabby warfare of the 
passive resister in England should not see that the 
Russian example has given the method a status in 
the world which it never had before; and that the 
future will probably confirm it in ways which that par- 
ticular class of sympathisers with the Russian invention 
whom we are addressing will find little to their taste. 
What the object may be will not matter, if only a 
sufficient number of persons are in a position to 
dominate the community so far that their demands 
must be conceded, unless the Government should 
determine that they must be suppressed, whatever may 
be the cost in bloodshed. Workmen might use the 
method for raising wages which an arbitrator might 
decide were high enough. Nonconformists might use 
it to wreck the Education Act ; so might the Nationalists 
to carry Home Rule in Ireland; or a socialist revolu- 
tion to abolish private property might find in it the 
instrument it had long been looking for. 

With none of these objects have the people we are 
thinking of any sympathy ; they hold them in abhorrence. 
What a confusion of ideas should they say that these 
agitators would be wanting what is wrong and what they 
had no right to obtain, but that the Russians are fighting 
for freedom and against oppression. Yet the Nationalists 
or Dr. Clifford might say ‘‘ You believe in freedom’s 
cause as far away as Paris is” or as S. Petersburg. 
We will not use this gibe, but we will point out that if 
they are to applaud a method used abroad, however 
repugnant it may be to them when used at home, they 
are not entitled to draw any distinction between the 
goodness or the badness of the object. Who made 
them judges of that for other men? Ireland compares 
herself with Finland or Poland; and there is no 
species of oppression committed in Russia that 
Irish Nationalists would not say had been practised 
against Irishmen. On the analogy of the Russian 
method Ireland would be justified in using it. Our 


' friends whom we have in mind have condoned a 


method which may be used for any purpose good 
bad or indifferent, and they have to resort to the weak 
contention that it is only right to use it when they 


themselves are allowed to select the object. That 


will not do. You cannot clamour for legislation 
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! 
to put down industrial strikes in England because | 
they are ruinous to trade and inflict misery on 
innocent people, and yet approve of the strike in 
Russia. A method is good or bad as a method, 
and those who condemn the strike in England and 
approve it in Russia lay themselves open to the charge 
that they draw their distinction at the line of their own 
prejudices or convenience. Let them honestly ask | 
themselves whether their new-found enthusiasm for the | 
strike is not because it has embarrassed a Government | 
whose foreign policy they disapprove, and whether they | 
are not pleased because any stick is good enough to beat | 
that dog with. If the circumstances were changed | 
and the cudgel applied to their own backs, they would 
have a very different opinion of it. And this may 
happen, as we have suggested, in regard to Ireland, 
for example. There is no fair play in a contest 
where one party is prepared to throw all national life 
into confusion for attaining a particular object. If 
Ireland should fight out a constitutional battle in Par- | 
liament her opponents would at least have some chance 
of their arguments bringing about a fair compromise | 
in the end. Or if Ireland should fight in the field | 
the two sides might at least knock each other about 
with mutual respect and the stronger when it was 
all over show some generosity to the vanquished. | 
But when one of the parties undertakes to starve the | 
other out he simply leaves open no opportunity for 
reason or generosity. The other party is driven to | 
make concessions to which there is no limit until the | 
moment is reached when he decides that he will endure | 
starvation by beleaguerment no longer, but will make | 
his sortie, and get out of the impasse by force at any cost. | 
No matter how unjust the demands may be in them- | 
selves, judged by reference to other peoples’ rights and | 
feelings, it is the peculiar quality of the Russian method | 
that it can enforce its demands by exploiting the aver- | 
sion of a Government from slaughtering its subjects. | 
Any faction, if it is of a certain strength, however far | 
it may be from being the nation itself, may drive a | 
government to this dilemma and extremity, and attain | 
its ends. It is only a matter of unscrupulous egoism ; 
and particularist objects may be gained at the expense | 
of the nation. Those politicians, therefore, who believe 
all their energy and capacity should be devoted to | 
resisting the demands of nationalists, radicals, trade- | 
unionists, socialists, progressives and the like, should | 
examine themselves a little more closely about their 
attitude on the Russian question. They will find that 
they have committed themselves to principles which they 
detest at home; and in short that they are making 
fools of themselves. We would advise them to revise | 
their position and think a little more before com- 
promising themselves any further. 


THE CITY. 


t* is somewhat the fashion in the City to disparage 
the courage and staying power of the members of 
the Stock Exchange and to draw comparisons between | 
the present representatives of Capel Court and the | 
‘‘giants” of years ago, much to the disadvantage of | 
the former. It is of course quite true that the pluck | 
shown by the big firms in the past at certain crises was | 
very remarkable and it is equally true that nowadays | 
the nerves of ‘‘ jobbers” do appear to be more sensitive, | 
but we much doubt if the old brigade would have stood 
the strain of the past few years any better than the 
present members. There has been little rest for six 
years and no sooner does the horizon seem to be | 
fairly clear than something occurs to upset all calcula- | 
tions. It is small wonder that the week now concluded 
should have been one of nervous hesitation, for the — 
actual events in Russia have been sufficiently serious 
to suggest caution apart from the coloured versions 
supplied by the sensational press reports. The imme- | 
diate effect of the state of affairs in Russia has been 
the withdrawal or postponement of the Russian loan 
which had already been underwritten to a considerable | 
extent in this country, much to our surprise. France | 
has continued to sell securities although a remark- , 
able feature has been the comparative steadiness of | 


Russian obligations, which did not recede more thaw 
three to four points : the French banks appear to have 
their clients well in hand, but we imagine the 
bankers must be honestly glad that for the present they 
are saved from dipping their hands further into the 
French pocket for Russian necessities. There was a 
sharp recovery on the news that a constitution had 
been granted, but the tone was not maintained and the 


' week closes with much uneasiness. There is a certain 


mystery about the forthcoming Japanese loan, and the 
rise in quotations for the existing stocks was held te 
be the preliminary move for the launching of the 
‘*blanket”” loan which is required for extinguishing 
the 6 per cents. and possibly a portion of the 5 per 
cents. As far as we can gather however it is not 


_ intended to bring out the loan immediately, although 


we do not think it will be long delayed and there is no 
reason to suppose that the operation would not be 
quite successful as the Continent is to be invited to 
take a larger interest than on former occasions, thus 
broadening the market considerably : if the statement 
is correct that the new loan will be on a 4 per cent. 
basis with the issue price at go, the existing 44 per 
cent. should improve to par which is their equivalent 
price. 

The Consol settlement took place on Thursday and 
itis quite evident that the heavy contango rates which 
reached 54 per cent. in several instances will prevent 
any improvement in the quotations of gilt-edged securi- 
ties as apart from day to day investments on behalf of 
the public there is no likelihood of any demand. The 
banks will not of course have any occasion to buy 
whilst their money can be so much more profitably 
employed in the bill market at the present ruling rates. 
In connection with the subject of contangoes we under- 
stand that a movement is in progress among the 
dealers in the Home railway market to bring about a 
method whereby the . onerous contangoes hitherto 
charged may be considerably lightened. There has 
been much grumbling on the part of speculators at the 
heavy rates, but under existing conditions the jobbers— 


| who are of course only too anxious to attract dealing 


in railway stocks—have no alternative as they are 


_ often saddled with a heavy line of stack upon which 


they have to pay the usual stamps and fees for transfer. 
The suggestion is now made that bearer warrants. 
should be issued as is done in the case of many 
foreign railways and the matter is under dis- 
cussion between the interested firms and certain 
railway companies. If the reform were granted it 
would undoubtedly be to the general public advan- 
tage but the existing system has been in vogue for so. 
long that we much doubt whether any change will be 
made as the outcome of the present agitation and the. 
public will continue to growl at the so-called old- 
fashioned methods of the jobbers who are quite unable: 
to act otherwise. Meanwhile the activity in the Home 
railway market has made further progress and except 
for a temporary set back it has been quite the best 
market in the House during the past week. 

The American railroad market has been rather heavy 
and the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada stocks have 
had a distinct relapse following the poor statement of 
last week, although there have been other causes to 
depress prices arising from the closing of a big 
speculative account open for the rise. ~Canadian 
Pacifics have been variable but whenever the 
shares reach the neighbourhood of $174 there 


_always appears to be strong support forthcoming. 


The report for the month of September is eminently 


| satisfactory showing an increase in net earnings of 


$507,000. The anticipations as to the prosperous Sep- 
tember quarter enjoyed by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration have been realised, as according to the sum- 
mary of the accounts telegraphed the net earnings 
amounted to 31,241,000, an increase of $12,467,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. The 
aggregate for the nine months is about $84,300,000 as 
against $51,700,000 a year ago but these figures are 
still behind those for the corresponding periods of 1902 
and 1903, which were $101,300,000 and £94,000,000: 
respectively. It is of course quite impossible to make 
accurate comparisons until the full details for the year 
are to hand; assuming the present figures are main- 
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tained there should be a sufficient surplus to pay a 
4 or 5 per cent. dividend on the common stock if the 
profits are divided, but we should suppose that a 
very conservative policy for betterments and deprecia- 
“tion will be adopted. 
At the annual meeting of the Sheba Gold-mining 
Company, the affairs of which we are pleased to note 
are much more promising than they were a year ago, 
some very pertinent remarks were made by a share- 
holder on the general question of the policy pursued 
by South African mining houses who do not yet appear 
to realise how completely they have lost the confidence 
of the investing public. We have repeatedly drawn 
‘attention to the injustice suffered by shareholders in this 
country who own shares in companies registered in 
South Africa where the meetings are held. A concrete 
‘case is now before the shareholders of the New Heriot 
Gold-mining geri | one of the oldest and most 
prosperous of the Witwatersrand companies. The 
Board proposes to acquire thirty-four deep-level claims 
of the Nourse Deep, and the scheme will be placed before 
the meeting to be held at Pietermaritzburg on 21 De- 
cember. The largest shareholder Mr. D. J. Pullinger 
objects to the scheme and sets out the ground of his 
objections with great ability in a letter, soliciting proxies, 
which he has issued to those concerned. The con- 
cluding portion of Mr. Pullinger’s letter is applicable to 
many companies other than the New Heriot, and is as 
follows : ‘‘ The shares of the company have ceased to 
‘be held to any large extent in South Africa. In view 
of the circumstances it appears to me desirable that the 
articles should be so modified as to give the distant 
shareholder that paramount influence in the adminis- 
tration of the company’s affairs to which his command- 
ing interests entitle him, and I venture to hope for your 
co-operation in an endeavour to secure this amendment 
at no distant date.” This is the line we have advocated, 
and we trust that Mr. Pullinger’s action may be the 
means of bringing about concerted action on the part 
of English shareholders in South African companies by 
the formation of a shareholders’ association for mutual 
protection. 


INSURANCE. 
MORE AMALGAMATIONS. 


it is announced that the Alliance Assurance Company 

is to take over four old-established insurance offices. 
The names are not mentioned. It is practically certain, 
however, that three of them are the County Fire, the 
Provident Life, and the Westminster Fire. The fourth 
may be either the Alliance Marine or the Westminster 
Life. When the Alliance was founded in 1824 it was 
proposed to transact marine insurance business, but 
this step was opposed and the establishment of the 
Alliance Marine was the reply of the promoters to the 
success of the opposition. No great harm will be done 
if after eighty years the original idea is realised. 

The disappearance of the Westminster Fire is a very 
serious matter, and will be universally regretted. Of 
course the verdict of the Fire Insurance Trust, com- 
monly called the Fire Offices’ Committee or the Tariff, 
is that in the interests of the shareholders of the Tariff 
companies the offices which grant Fire insurance with 
Participation in profits to the policyholders are to be 
exterminated. The insuring public ought to resent, but 
probably will not, the Combine which has deprived them 
of the pained of effecting their Fire insurance 
in good offices on the best terms. The fact that the 
Westminster Fire and the Westminster Life, though 
separate companies, have worked together in the most 
intimate way suggests the probability that the Alliance 
will take over the Westminster Life. This company 
was founded in 1836, and while thoroughly sound has 
not been a very conspicuous success ; its disappearance 
will not matter very much. The Alliance is very fond 
of taking over Life and Fire companies that have been 
working together. Quite recently it bought up the 
Imperial Fire and the Imperial Life, two separate com- 
panies working from the same offices. In the same 
way the County Fire and the Provident Life work 
together and these are to be acquired by the Alliance. 


The County and the Provident were both founded in 
1806. The record of the County Fire has been a 


| splendid one and there is no possible excuse, except 


the big price which has doubtless been offered to the 
officials, directors, and proprietors of to-day for the 
sale of their business. 

The United Kingdom has good reason to be proud 
of its old insurance offices, which taught insurance to 
the world, and have become the type of all that is 
soundest and best in the financial world. The peculiar 
distinction thus conferred upon British insurance is dis- 
appearing, and the bigness of relatively modern com- 
panies, grown great by countless absorptions, hardly 
compensates for the loss. From 1847 to 1890 the Alliance 
took over fourteen other insurance companies. In 1902 
it took over the Imperial Fire and Imperial Life, and 
now four more offices are to be merged into it. It is 
not improbable that the Alliance, instead of the Com- 
mercial Union, might have acquired the Hand-in-Hand 
if only the actuaryship of the Old Equitable had become 
vacant a little earlier. It needs some inside knowledge 
of insurance affairs to realise how large a part is played 
in these amalgamations by the principal officials. The 
post of actuary to the Alliance has been vacant for a long 
time and will presumably be filled by the appointment 
of the actuary of the Provident. At the present time 
the price that is to be paid to the shareholders, directors 
and officials of these disappearing companies has not 
been published : doubtless they are very profitable for 
everybody concerned. 

It is quite right and quite appropriate that unsuc- 
cessful offices should be absorbed by more pro- 
sperous, but these wholesale absorptions of flourish- 
ing old companies, especially when they are dictated 
by the Fire Insurance Ring, are becoming little short 
of a scandal and disgrace. The Alliance is in many 
ways a very good company and holds a high position, 
but it is coming to be recognised as a sort of insurance 
octopus. 


MUNICIPAL MUSIC. 


7s Symphony concerts recommence at Queen’s 
Hall this afternoon with one of the best pro- 
grammes ever offered by Mr. Wood, a programme 
quite as fine, in fact, as that of many a ‘‘ popular” 
night promenade concert. That the audience will be a 
big one goes without saying: the public puts in its 
Saturday afternoons at Queen’s Hall now with the regu- 
arity and docility with which it used to take unmoveable 
trains and get itself mysteriously transferred to the 
Crystal Palace. That the Palace concerts should die 
the death was inevitable from the moment that the 
foundation-stone of Queen’s Hall was laid. The Queen’s 
Hall concerts killed them as surely as they killed the 
Pops. at S. James’s Hall. Now that this hall is down 
some of my colleagues raise their voices in a wail of 
grief for the defunct ; but the crash of the tumbling 
walls leaves me unmoved. It was never a comfortable 
hall ; in many parts the music could not be heard ; it was 
draughty in every part and every part was pervaded at 
times by a nauseous odour of cookery comparable only to 
the whiffs one gets in passing a fried fish shop. It was 
most useful for piano recitals. It had one great draw- 
back. Owned by Messrs. Chappell it was occupied 
throughout the winter by the Pops., so that while we 
could hear plenty of chamber-music a symphony could 
nowhere be heard. Without orchestral music London 
lived then—save those who could afford the trip to 
Sydenham—and without orchestral music London 
would live now if Queen’s Hall had not been built and 
Mr. Robert Newman put in charge, and if Mr. Newman 
had not ‘ discovered” a future great conductor in 
Mr. Henry J. Wood. But the old régime silently, un- 
obtrusively disappeared, and now we can have our fill 
of symphonies, overtures and selections from Wagner’s 
operas. 

The programmes, I say, are as good as those of 
the promenade concerts, and this suggests an idea. 
Instead of weekly or fortnightly concerts, why 
should we not have promenade concerts all the year 
round? They pay, we are told; and if they pay in 
the autumn, when most forms of entertainment lie 
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dormant, why should they not pay in the winter 
when there are dark nights and dreary Saturday 
afternoons to be got through? Two objections will 
be made, I know. It is tiring work for the con- 
ductor ; and during the winter there is a greater demand 
for bandsmen who are scarcer and dearer. But there 
is such a thing as having two or even three conductors, 
following the custom that obtains in most of the big 
continental opera-houses, where there are representa- 
tions every night of the week, including Sundays. Of 
course that would increase the expense per concert, but 
if the series yielded a fair profit the point need not be 
considered. The plan works quite well in continental 
opera. Then as to the band, I hear far too many com- 
plaints from players themselves as to the lack of 
employment at all periods of the year to believe for a 
moment that a good permanent orchestra could not be 
established and kept going. On the contrary, I believe 
that two really good bands could be got together, 
giving employment to every man for three nights out 
of the six at present available. They would not get so 
fatigued and blasé, and if some of them lost a trifle in 
the busy season the bulk would gain by having regular 
employment in the off season. 

The last point is the hall. Queen’s Hall is leased by 
Messrs. Chappell, who naturally want to make as much 
money out of it as they can, and promenade concerts 
could not be made to pay if the rent of the hall was as 
high as that paid by private artists in the musical season. 
For that there is only one remedy. Queen’s Hall is 
not very useful for piano or violin recitals ; it is too big 
and nothing can be more disheartening to a concert- 
giver than to see a beggarly array of empty benches, 
and this must always be the case excepting when 
excessively popular performers are concerned. But 
the thing needed is a hall which is utterly useless for 
any other purpose than that of orchestral concerts. If 
the London County Council had any wits it would, 
instead of running unnecessary steamboats on the river 
at a loss of a thousand pounds odd a week, build a 
municipal hall where municipal promenade concerts 
would be given continuously. The County Council 
need have no control of them—in fact ought not to 
be allowed to have any control; but it could lease 
the hall to an entrepreneur on condition that he ran 
only promenade concerts in it. The County Council 
runs concerts in the parks at a loss mainly for the 
enjoyment of hooligans and the riff-raff from the East- 
end who make the Strand an intolerable pandemonium 
every Sunday evening: why should not we, who pay 
the rates out of which is drawn the money which is 
used to add to the misery of our lives—why should 
not we also be provided for out of our own money, 
especially as the County Council would handsomely 
gain by the undertaking? The County Council 
will never meddle with opera, which is something 
to be thankful for; but such a business as the 
building of a municipal concert-hall is one that it 
might reasonably take in hand. As far as the entre- 
preneur is concerned, I don’t suppose Mr. Newman, for 
instance, would be any worse with the County Council 
as landlord than with Messrs. Chappell. There would 
be a lot of ridiculous restrictions no doubt, for a 
county councillor in a hurry to get his name before the 
public is a brave person to meddle with the rights of 
other people, but entrepreneurs have a way of behaving 
like business men and we can always hope that they 
will be able to suppress to some extent the assertive 
councillor on the make. Should anyone object to the 
cost of such a scheme falling on the rates, the reply is 
given above: a concert-hall for orchestral concerts is 
badly needed—in fact many halls of various sizes are 
wanted at the present moment—and, whether let for 
continuous promenade concerts or to private individuals 
who wish to show their prowess with a band, it would 
be sure to pay. The cost of a concert-hall would not 
be one-third of the cost of an opera-house ; it would 
scarcely put a tiny fraction of a farthing on the rates. 
And there is always one great argument for the scheme : 
those who pay at present for the music of the lower 
lasses are hindered from hearing music whenever it 
happens to be convenient to them by the absence of a 
hall. Why should we pay that one class may hear the 
‘ausic they like any evening of the week in all parts of 


_the metropolis and yet have to arrange to hear the 
music we like at three o’clock on certain Saturday 
afternoons ? 

At Bournemouth they are doing great things musi. 
| cally—great things for a provincial town. Someone 
| has kindly sent me some cuttings from a Bournemouth 
| paper—I really cannot recall its name—and I have 
been reading some interesting criticism by Mr. Duncan 
Hume on the Symphony concerts. The programmes 
are excellent ; if the performances are half as good, the 
people of Bournemouth may consider themselves lucky ; 
there are few towns in this country where so much fine 
orchestral music is given. The concerts themselves | 
shall take an early opportunity of attending. Whether 
they are run by the municipality or a private com- 
pany I don’t know; but they are to all intents 
and purposes a public affair. A circular—I have 
received a circular on the subject, but have not 
read it. It contains portraits of mayors and ex- 
mayors and the travelling crane affair which carries 
one across the river at Rouen; but these do not 
help me to come to any definite conclusion. But this 
much at least seems certain : that the town authorities 
have placed every convenience at the disposal of the 
enterprising adventurers who are supplying the town 
with good music. When London can spend so much 
money on unprofitable and unwanted ‘‘ improvements ”, 
why should she linger so far behind Bournemouth 
where music is concerned? And alas! it is not London 
only. Music, all over the country, is a beggar, and, as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw once pointed out, is robbed to save 
wealthy magnates from supporting their own charities 
and hospitals. Joun F. Runciman. 


MR. SUTRO, STRATEGIST. 


[* is difficult for a clever man to become a popular 
playwright. It is even difficult for him to get his 
plays produced. To achieve either of these ends, he 
must go warily, circuitously, not letting his talent 
entrap him. True, there is Mr. Bernard Shaw. There 
he is in Sloane Square, impregnably entrenched ; and 
he won his way there by a series of frontal attacks. 
But he, before he wrote plays, was already a picturesque 
public figure, a chartered libertine ; and he was, more- 
over, in command of a little army of admirers, few but 
fit. He was thus enabled to go straight ahead, letting 
his conscience make no compromise with a wicked 
world. He is an exception to the rule of which Mr. 
Alfred Sutro is an example. For years Mr. Sutro was 
writing plays, and trying to get them produced. 
Vainly. Had the managers cared to produce them, 
the public would not have cared to listen to them. 
Mr. Sutro had written them in accord to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. So, at length, Mr. Sutro 


gathered himself together for a great and strange 
effort. Fixing his eye on the managers and the 
public, he concentrated all his ability on the task of 
evolving that which would, instantly and inevitably, 
“‘knock ’em”. He wrote ‘‘ The Walls of Jericho”. 
It is still running. One of the results of it was the 
production of ‘* Mollentrave on Women”. That de- 
lightful little comedy had a very short run indeed. ‘‘ The 
Walls of Jericho” had sufficed to get it produced, but 
not to gain for it the success it deserved. Mr. Sutro, 
evidently, felt that the time was not yet ripe for him to 
indulge in the luxury of an unstained conscience. Not 
yet was his position strong enough for delivery of a 
second frontal attack. He made, therefore, a strategic 
retreat, and planned a second turning movement. He 
wrote ‘‘The Perfect Lover”. The second victory 
thus won is as complete as was the first. Mr. Sutro is 
secure now, I fancy. Henceforth he will be able to 
make the public accept that which it shall please him to 
create. 

I admit that Mr. Sutro must have had some pleasure 
in the creation of ‘‘The Perfect Lover”. Parts of the 
play are quite worthy of him. And even in composing 
the unworthy parts of it he may have been pleased by 
his ingenuity. But that sardonic pleasure cannot have 
been commensurate with his shame. Apart from the 


conflict in Mr. Sutro’s own breast, the play itself consists 
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of two conflicts between duty and inclination—the 
conflict in a man who has the chance of becoming rich 

dishonest means, and the conflict in a pair of lovers 
who are separated from each other by what they 
regard as the moral law. Of these two conflicts (which 
are intersected, but can be considered apart), the first 
is sincerely and interestingly worked out, while the 
second is to me as uninteresting as it is insincere. 
(I need hardly say that it is to the second that 
the play owes its triumph over the public.) The 
hero, Joseph Tremblett, is a journalist. No shadow 
of doubt is cast on his industry; and thus, as his 
annual income never exceeds three hundred and fifty 
pounds, his ability cannot, one fears, be very remark- 
able. No matter : we are concerned with his honesty. 
This is put to the test by his brother, who has grown 
rich by promoting shady companies, and wishes to grow 
richer by buying an estate that (he has reason to believe) 
contains coal. This estate belongs to a friend of Joseph— 
Lord Cardew, who knows nothing about the coal. It 
is only through Joseph’s indirect influence that Lord 
Cardew could be induced to sell the estate. If the sale 
is effected, Joseph shall receive from William a cheque 
for five thousand pounds ‘“‘down”. At first, Joseph 
(who is — played by Mr. Waller) will none of 
the transaction. He sends his brother away. His wife, 
however, shakes his resolution. She, being a woman, 
has not his meticulous sense of rectitude in matters 
of money and friendship ; and she describes cogently 
the advantages of five thousand pounds. Their 
daughter, aged sixteen, has had to begin to type- 
write. She is a cheerful child now, but soon, if 
che is kept at work, she will become anzmic, 
like other typists. Her father suggests to her the 
hypothesis that he had become a rich man, and that 
she could be sent to college. She, taking the fact for 
granted, claps her hands, dances round the room, 
expresses her pent-up hatred of the type-writing 
machine, and rushes out to give the glad news to her 
mother. Her father stares at the fire, and the curtain 
falls. This has been an admirable conflict, made poig- 
nant by many little human touches. But now for the 
other conflict. I have said that Joseph’s ‘‘ indirect 
influence” is needed. He has to ask his sister-in-law, 
who is very fond of him, to ask Lord Cardew to sell 
the estate. Lord Cardew is the Perfect Lover, who 
cherishes an undying (and reciprocated) passion for 
Mrs. William Tremblett, but will not call on her. If 
she went to him and asked him to do anything for 
her sake, he would instantly do it. Joseph’s distaste 
for asking her to ask is intensified by the obvious 
danger of bringing the two lovers together. In fact, 
this becomes the sole reason of his distaste. He 
tells his sister-in-law, quite frankly, about the coal. 
And she, when, at length, she undertakes the errand, 
's equally frank to Lord Cardew. Financially, all 
is fair, square, and above-board. There is only the 
menace to the marriage-tie. Lord Cardew, knowing 
that Mrs. William Tremblett is coming to see him, has 
made arrangements for her to elope with him. Shall 
she yield to his entreaties ? Here the conflict between 
duty and inclination is a poor and factitious one. 
Mr. Sutro has been too afraid of the British public’s 
morality to create a genuine and dramatic conflict. 

umanly, there is nothing to restrain Mrs. William 
Tremblett from yielding. Her husband is a brute, who 
bullies her, and delights in bullying her, every day of 
their lives. She had never loved him, and was only 
forced to marry him by her avaricious father. She has 
had a child by him; but the child is dead. 
had always loved, and always will love, Lord Cardew. 


Ifthe child were alive, or if the husband were a decent | 


person, or if she were merely sorry for Lord Cardew, 
whose’ life has been wrecked through her, then there 
would be a good human reason against the elopement. 
The two scales would be balanced. The mere accident 
of matrimony is all that Mr. Sutro has dared to drop 
into the anti-elopement scale. Moreover, he has not 
éven dared to let us imagine that the lady might choose 
justice and happiness at the cost of a formal fidelity. 

re is no question of infidelity. It is simply a matter 
of “What will the world say?” Lord Cardew is 


going to be accompanied by his maiden aunt, who is 
also Mrs. Tremblett 


s god-mother ; and he ‘‘ will speak 


She | 


no word of love till that word can be honestly spoken ”. 
When Mrs. Tremblett consents, enter her brother-in- 
law. He implores them not to ‘‘ desecrate ” their love. 
‘*There is duty—the law: you cannot set yourselves 
above the law ”, with torrents of rhetoric to the same 
effect, and with nobody allowed to get a word in edge- 
wise—‘‘ Ah, you are silent! You cannot deny the 
truth of what I am saying!” To this windy gentle- 
man the two lovers entrust the arbitrage of their 
destinies. They will part for ever, or set sail (with the 
maiden aunt, who is also Mrs. Tremblett’s god-mother), 
as he shall decide. Having exhausted his rhetoric, and 
sufficiently edified the audience of British matrons, he 
decides that they shall set sail. A more grotesquely 
trivial scene I cannot imagine. And in the ensuing 
entr’acte, the orchestra plays the Pilgrims’ March from 
‘‘Tannhauser’’. Malicious minstrels! Or was it Mr. 
Sutro himself who commanded that commentary? I 
think it must have been Mr. Sutro himself. 

The last act is much better. Joseph Tremblett has 
no more sermons, and plays an ingenious trick by 
which his brother is forced to offer him twenty (instead 
of five) thousand pounds. The effect of his final deter- 
mination to accept nothing at all, and so remain a poor 
man, is marred, however, by the inadequacy of the 
motive. If he had really been dishonest, or if he had 
wrecked by the way a not wholly unhappy home, there 
would be reason enough for his renouncement. But, 
in the one case, where would have been the ‘‘ sym- 
pathy” for the hero? Inthe other case, where would 
have been the ‘‘ sympathy” for the second hero? Mr. 
Sutro knows his business. He knows, also, his art. 
I rejoice to think that his use of the former knowledge 
will have enabled him to indulge and enforce evermore 
the latter. 

MAx BEERBOHM. 


MOVING HOUSE. 


A* children, brought down from London for our 

annual seaside holiday, with book-born notions of 
becoming great conchologists seething in our heads, we 
have, most of us, tried to collect a Limpet. Most of 
us have found that though, in the struggle, the limpet 
seemed the more collected of the two, it was a tough 
job. The limpet was generally left master of the field. 
He seemed to us painfully unambitious, unwilling to 
sacrifice himself in the cause of science. He made a 
sturdy pretence of being fairly comfortable where he 
was: there, he could live ; elsewhere was uncertainty, 
un grand peut-étre. Taught by many failures, finding 
pudgy fingers quite inadequate, we learnt at last to take 
him unawares, to knock him sideways from his stoo! 
with a wooden spade. So treated, he became an easy 
prey, a touching object-lesson of resignation. 

Advancing years have taught us to sympathise with 
the limpet. We would not now, unless much 
anhungered, try to move him. We have lived into au 
age which scorns to be stationary. Perhaps we are 
more aware of the painful struggles of the progressive 
than we were when we delved, with our loins girded, in 
the seasands. Our poor ears have been so deafened by 
the preachers of the Duty of Discontent that out of 
sheer antagonism we cannot help thinking that there is 
something to be said for Content, for the state of mind 
of the limpet who does his duty in that state of life to 
which it pleased nature to call him, who declines to be 
removed except by force. 

We do not here allude to mental progress : we hold 
to our limpet illustration, and speak only of bodil 
restlessness, of the reversion to nomadism whic 
seems a feature of the present age. The English were 
at one time proud of their word ‘‘ Home”, boasted that 
there was no continental equivalent, and having, to 
their own satisfaction, established this, proceeded to 
neglect the thing ‘‘ Home”, and pique themselves on 
being citizens of the world, at home everywhere. Not | 
so long ago, it was common, among all classes, to find 
a man living where his grandfather lived. Now, how 
many do so? It is barely respectable, it is at least 
dreadfully old-fashioned, to stop in one place ten 
years. 
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' A month since, at Michaelmas, families were removing 
all over the land, their goods stowed in pantechnicon 
vans, omnia plaustris avecta asportataque. Many were 
of course removing for excellent reasons: the lease 
was out, or the boys were growing up and they must 
live near a school, &c. With all such we feel deep 
sympathy. They are limpets knocked from their rock by 
the inexorable spade of destiny. But we fear that if a 
census were taken, two out of three movers would be 
found to have no reason for moving but that they were 
tired of the old place. They don’t own up. Soaring, 
with Mr. Tigg, into the sublime, they say, ‘*‘ The 
apartments for the under-butler and the fifth footman 
being of a most confounded low and vulgar kind at 
thirty-eight Mayfair, I have been compelled to take, on 
lease, the elegant and commodious family mansion, 
number fifteen hundred and forty-two, Park Lane. 
Come and see me!” No one blames them for putting 
a bold face on it, but everyone knows that the man who 
tires of one house will tire of another. Some of us 
wonder from what fount of self-deception they draw 
their inexhaustible draughts of hopefulness. Hope, 
Mr. Pope informed us, springs eternal in the human 
breast, but he was speaking of a quite different hope, 
not to be realised by changing your house. 


‘** The soul uneasy and confined from home 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.”’ 


Certainly, if it be a soul worth possessing. But it is a 
queer householder who expects his under-butler, uneasy 
and confined in Mayfair, to rest and expatiate in Park 
Lane. One knows that he would do nothing of the 
kind, but would seize the opportunity of the move to 
give warning. 

Seduced by Mr. Tigg’s eloquence, we have rushed in 
where plutocrats might fear to tread, and admit that 
we have never kept more than four footmen (at once), 
and that we have the haziest ideas as to the nature of 
an under-butler. Let us get back to our middle-class 
families removing in the pantechnicon vans that rush 
hither and thither like huge ants from an antediluvian 
hill. Longo intervallo, they follow Mr. Tigg, though 
they descend to ignoble details about soil and water- 
supply, newly built lunatic asylums,-and the beershop 
round the corner. All excellent reasons in their way for 
leaving a favourite pitch. How long will they be con- 
tent in their new one? Visit them a year hence and 
you will hear that having left the clay for the gravel, they 
can't grow roses as well as they did at the other house, 
that they think the new place damp, that there are 
dreadful cocks that crow in the morn, and that if there 
is not a lunatic asylum in the place there ought to be. 
For really—the neighbours ! 

What evil gadfly stung these poor wretches into 
expecting to ‘‘ better themselves”, into hoping to find 
a house without drawbacks ? In discussing your pro- 
jected removal, they are quite as sane as you can be 
about them, and represent to you your folly in pathetic 
terms. ‘‘ There will always everywhere”, they wisely 
say, ‘“‘be ‘asummat’”. Why should they expect to 
be exceptions to their own rule? That they enjoy 
moving is hard to believe for one who has undergone 
the process. We have indeed met a few people, 
hermit crabs rather than limpets, who take houses, 
beautify them, get them thoroughly comfortable, sell 
them (generally at a loss) and flit. They move and 
move and seem to like to-move. Non equidem in- 
video, miror magis. Can any sane person enjoy 
having the carpet up in the dining-room, and feeding 
at odd hours on cold meats in the drawing-room ? 
Where is the delight of falling over packing-cases in 
the passage, going to your dressing room for plaster 
for your barked shin, finding it empty, and remember- 
ing tvo late that you had been asked to take (for this 
night only) a bed at the club? And who, of kindly 
book-a-bosom men can see unmoved his books torn 
from their shelves, where each had its own familiar 
nook, piled in heaps and consigned to cases, according 
to size? According to size! The indignity of it! 

All these and many other perils and pains environ the 
wretch who maves. All these we wantonly brave in a 
wild-goose chase after that faultless monster which the 
world ne'er saw, a satisfactory house. 


One good and one alone we have found in moving. 
In the general clear-up things long lost to sight turn 
up. Joyfully we greet them, whom we had thought 
lost for ever. Lovingly we fondle them for a minute, 
and then they go into the packing-cases, never, as far 
as our experience goes, to be seen again. For they 
don’t turn up in the new house. Still we have seen 
them and that is something. But we feel about moving 
house as the boy did about learning the alphabet, it is 
going through a great deal to get so little. 

There is also to be considered the interference with a 
man’s daily work which results from moving. Of course 
much work is done in offices and chambers, and may 
not suffer from the mental and physical agonies entailed 
in shifting domiciles. If the mover be a 24 horse-power 
saint, his work will not suffer. But much work, espe- 
cially literary and artistic, is done at home and where 
does this come in? 

Wendell Holmes has a fancy for a study, a thought 
cell. It was to be oviform, with the flowing outlines 
of the egg, so that the attention was not distracted by 
lines and angles. It was to be lit, egg-like, by diffused 
light penetrating semi-transparent walls, so that the 
student should not be hypnotised by fixed points of 
light, or tempted to look out of window. There may 
be something in the notion : Hazlitt found that he wrote 
with peculiar ease and imagined with unusual felicity, 
working in a room close against whose window a large 
turf-stack had been built Pending however the arrival 
of the architect who shall embody us the egg, we are 
sure that surroundings so familiar that we do not notice 
them are the most favourable to work. The house of 
Thomas Love Peacock caught fire in the owner's old 
age. His friends tried in vain to get him to move 
from his library. Wearied out at last by their affec- 
tionate importunity, grasping more firmly the arms of 
his chair, and looking round on his beloved books, 
Greeky-Peacky thundered ‘‘ By the Immortal Gods, 
I will move ”. 


OLD WATERWAYS. 
(Concluded.) 


“Tet Adriatic steamer evidently did not expect 
many cabin-passengers and certainly did not pro- 
vide for them. Forward, the deck crowd was as pic- 
turesque, if not quite so varied, as that on the Danube 
boat. There were Greeks, Montenegrins, and Albanians 
in snowy camese and shaggy capote, walking arsenals 
of antiquated firearms, but carrying steel that had both 
point and edge. If racial differences had broken out 
there might have been an ugly row, but though the 
groups kept their distances suspiciously, they preserved 
a benevolent neutrality. They were expected to bring 
their own supplies ; if these ran short they had only 
themselves to blame. We in the cabin who were at the 
mercy of the purser were in worse case, and the scanty 
table was actually starved before we came to moorings 
at Trieste. One had never any complaint of that kind 
to make with regard to the rival P. and O. on the 
Mediterranean. I used to calculate the cost of a pas- 
sage on these and on the Messageries at about 43 a 
day, but both catered liberally for different tastes and 
constitutions. The table of the English company was 
lavishly solid to satiety. Yet I liked the generous old 
fashion, when you certainly paid a sufficient fare, but 
where there was no more stinting in the drink than in 
the edibles. At meals the long tables were re | 
with alternate decanters of sherry and claret. On dec 
from long before the hour of noon there was a continual 
popping of soda-water and bitter-beer corks. But the 
menu from the thick ox-tail or mock-turtle through 
British entrées and solid saddles or sirloins to heavy 
puddings was eminently unsuited to warm latitudes. 
Yet they knew and considered the capacities of many of 
their regular clients. I have marvelled at the feats of 
pallid Indians coming home with their livers and just 
beginning to pick up. I have been staggered by the 
breakfasts of bronzed Australians from the Bush, who 
beat. up mealy potatoes into their curry as preliminary 
to taking a canter for a round-up of all the other dishes. 
The curry, by the way, struck the sharp note of 
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difference between the cuisines of the French and 
English companies. Both were excellent of their 
kind, but the English curry was substantial cutlets or 
fillets in a garniture of rice. On the French ship the 
rice was the dish ; it was a miracle of fine boiling and 
careful straining, and there was but the dressing of 
curry sauce, with a delicate infusion of lime juice. So 
all the dishes were more refined, as the wines were 
lighter, and if you hesitated before the meal there were 
the appétissants to tempt a sensitive appetite in shape 
of caviare, sardines and olives. One might have been 
very happy in those French boats, if you could always 
have made sure of calm weather, but their captains 
often carried caution to excess. Once I shipped from 
Alexandria to Palermoin a Messageries boat, and hada 
spacious cabin and indeed pretty nearly the ship to my- 
self. It blew a moderate breeze and for three dreary days 
all the portholes were hermetically sealed. Every morn- 
ing, for almost the only time in my life, I woke up to 
the consciousness of a mephitic and pestiferous atmo- 
sphere. The breakfast could not tempt me, and I 
never rallied before night. For the last two days, like 
the mythical snipe, I lived on suction, for happily we 
had a store of fragrant oranges from the Delta. When 
we steamed in between the Concho d’Oro and the 
Monte Pellegrino, I was ashore in the first boat, 
making a rush for my friend Signor Ragusa and the 
familiar comforts of his Trinacria. 

On the Italian boats, as a rule, the cooking was 
Italian and detestable: garlic, grease, and acids pre- 
dominating ; nor were the wines much more conducive 
to excess than the turpentined vintages on the Gulf of 
Corinth. Even on Florio’s lines from Naples to Sicily, 
which were about the best managed, the drink was gene- 
rally indifferent Marsala and ale. The Marsala sent to 
the Italian markets was freely adulterated and heavily 
loaded. For that there was no excuse, and it was 
always a mystery why they did not give you Capri or 
Lacrimez Christi. anners were easy on the Italian 
lines, the stewards were extravagantly complacent and 
always amenable to tips. But for coarseness, rough- 
ness, and general discomfort commend me to the small, 
overcrowded Spanish steamers. Their hours of depar- 
ture were as capricious as the times of arrival were 
doubtful. Your luggage was handed up after the 
inevitable squabble with the harbour boatmen, and you 
were handed over to the mercies of captain and mate 
who shrugged their shoulders significantly when you 
asked when they hoped to start. Comfort, cleanliness, 
or even common decency you could not expect. A 
grimy steward in shirtsleeves welcomed you below to a 
stifling cabin. The cookery was supposed to be French 
though the chef was unmistakeably Spanish. There 
was no puchero or any of the genuine native dishes, 
excellent in their way. One dinner in particular I 
shall always remember, served on a lopsided, narrow- 
waisted screw, bound from Valencia for Barcelona. 
Flush-decked and with the lowest of rails, she rolled so 
portentously that when you risked a change of place, 

our heart was in your mouth and your diaphragm 
inverted. It was poor preparation for the most 
enticing of meals, but when we adjourned into the 
deck-house, we found a diner au diable. The soup, 
with burned bread crusts swimming in lamp oil, gave 
warning of what was to follow. Nevertheless, I 
might have persevered, when a glance behind the 
scenes effectually choked me off. From my seat, 
through the open door, I commanded a view of the 
cook’s galley. And there I saw a man who might have 
been taken for one of the stokers, rolling the rissoles 
in his greasy hands, before giving them the finishing 
touches in the frying-pan. After all, in these coasting 
boats, after having ridden over the byways and tried 
the ventas of the Fiaianda, you did not hope for much 
and you were never agreeably disappointed. But I am 
bound to say my single experience of a Spanish sea- 
going liner was all that a reasonable man could desire. 
t was on the South American line, touching at the 
Canaries when homeward bound. I went in her from 
Cadiz to Malaga and was sorely tempted to prolong my 
voyage. Almost all her passengers had disembarked at 
Cadiz and I was pretty nearly monarch of all I surveyed. 
A sumptuous table was served all the same, though that 
no doubt was for the sake of the courteous officers of the 


ship who did everything to make things pleasant for the 
Englishmen. The Canary, Manzanilla and light San 
Lucar were undeniable; there was snow-white linen 
and sparkling crystal, and the show of fruits and semi- 
tropical flowers might have taken high honours at any 
horticultural exhibition. That pleasant sail from Cadiz 
recompensed me fora previous disappointment. The 
Guadalquivir, sung in Moorish ballads and Christian 
war songs, had awakened innumerable sentimental 
fancies. I had dreamed of crystal waters under azure 
skies. I was somewhat disenchanted when I saw the 
turbid, yellow flood rolling under the arches of the long 
bridge leading to Triana, but all the same I resolved 
to see more of it, so one fine morning soon after a 
watery sunrise I boarded the Seville boat for Cadiz. 
The cockroaches had retired for the day, nor were the 
bugs in evidence, and one was content to compromise 
for the legions of fleas and a fair skirmishing force of 
mosquitoes. But the scenery when we got beyond the 
Seville orange gardens—from which the Prince de 
Joinville drew a handsome revenue—was the saddest 
of all disillusions. Far as eye could see, the river 
shores were the abomination of desolation, and the 
sounds were the melancholy bellowing of herds of wild 
cattle and the plaintive cries of the waterfowl, scared 
by the plash of the paddles. The deep alluvial soil, if 
drained and reclaimed, might have borne abundant 
harvests * but there were neither villages nor solitary 
farmhouses, nor a sign of cultivation. Here and there 
was a herdsman’s hut, wattled and thatched with the 
reeds from the Fenland, and when you did see a 
human being the palsied wretch was as fever-stricken 
as any dweller inthe Pontine Marshes or in the fertile 
Brazo valley of Texas. It was the very home of the 
ague: the shrine of the demons of the marsh fevers. 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


CHESS. 
PROBLEM 52. By BARON Warvenrr. 
Black, 10 pieces. 


White to mate in two moves. 


Key To Prostem 50: 1. Q—Rg followed by R Bz. 


Key To Prosiem 51: 1. R-B7. IfRxQ, 2. Px R=Kt or B. 
Any other move, 2. QxR, &c. 


Dr. Lasker, the editor of ‘‘ Lasker’s Chess Magazine”’, 
116 Nassau Street, New York, has addressed a circular 
to the chess press to the effect that he is prepared to 
engage in games by correspondence with players in any 
part of the world, and at the same time comment on his 
opponents’ moves. To tiro or master this is a unique 
opportunity to those indulging in correspondence play 
or those desirous of testing any fad or fancy. This 
circular and the announcement by Dr. Tarrasch after 
his victory over Marshall that he is going to challenge 
Dr. Lasker remind us that no game by the champion 
of the world has appeared in these articles. As Dr. 
Lasker has not been able to participate in any of the 
tournaments of ine year, there has never been a natural 
opportunity for giving an illustration of his play. Of his 
style we hope to say something later ; meanwhile we 
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give the following game which was played in the last 
international tournament held in England. 


VIENNA OPENING. 


White Black White Black 
W. Steinitz E. Lasker W. Steinitz E. Lasker 
1. P—Kg P-—K4 Paul Kt x P 
2. Kt-QB3 Kt—KB3 8. Ktx Kt Qx Kt 

P- P-Q4 9g. Kt—B3 B-KKts 
4 P-Q3 Kt—B3 10. B—K2 Castles 
5. Px KP Kt x P 11. P—B3 B-Q3 
6. P—~Q4 t—Kt3 12. Castles eee 


An unpleasant necessity due to black’s superior 
developing play all through the game. Otherwise 
QO—KRy prevents castling on account of Bx Kt and 
the attack on the KRP. 

KR-K1r 
13. P—R3 B-Q2 
_ Looks strong, but as the sequel shows utter waste of 
time. 
Kt—R5 15. Kt—B3 

White sees too late that he cannot play B—B3 on 
account of Ktx Bch; 16. Ktx Kt, B— Kt4; 17. R—Kz1, 
B—Kt6. Or, again, 15. B—B3, Ktx B ch; 16. Ox Kt, 
QOxQ;17. RxQ, R—K8ch; 18. R—B1, B—R7 ch; or 
18. K—Bz, QR—K1, winning easily. 

Kt xP 17. K=B2 
16. Kx Kt BxPch 

Immediately after the game black demonstrated the 
following win if K xB, 17. . —B4 ch; 18. K—Ktz, 
ch; 19. K—Ru1, 6 ch; 20. K—Kt1, 

—Kt6 ch; 21. K—R1, R—K5; 22. B—Kts5, R—Kts, 
and mates in two moves. Not only has white been 
prepared against acceptance of his offer of two pieces 
but equally so against partial acceptance. 


14. Kt—Kt5 


ve 


P—KB3 20. RxP Q-—K3 
18 R-Ktr P—KKt4 21. O-Q3 B-B5 
19. Bx P PxB ae. 


The loss of the exchange cannot be avoided. If 
R—Rs, then 22. R—Kti. If 22. R—Kt7, B—B4. 


BxR 26. Q—Kts P-B3 
23. KtxB ch 27. O—R5 R-K2 
24. B—B3 B—B4 28. R—R5 
25. KtxP Q-Kt3 

If QxP black wins by R—Ktr. 
B-Kt5 K-Kt BxB 
29. R—Kt5 Q-—B2 ch 

BRIDGE. 


THE PLAY OF THE THIRD HAND IN A NO TRUMP GAME, 


6 Bees is yet one other point in connexion with this 
subject which is worthy of mention. 

When the third player holds four of his partner’s 
suit, and is able, from the original lead, to place his 
partner with only four, there is no necessity for him to 
get out of the way by unblocking. It then becomes a 
question of whether it will be more advantageous for 
himself or his partner to have the lead after the fourth 
round of the suit. This will generally depend upon 
whether the No Trump has been declared by the dealer 
or by the dummy, as it is obviously better to lead 
through the declaring hand rather than up to it. When 
the declaration has been made by the dealer, the third 
hand should retain a high card and return his lowest, 
at the same time showing four, if he is in a position to 
do so, by echoing in the suit. When, on the other 
hand, the dealer has passed and the dummy has made 
the declaration, the third hand should part with his 
higher cards and retain a low one, so as to make sure 
of his partner winning the fourth round, and being in a 
position to lead through the strong hand exposed on 
the table. 

Following the same line of argument, when the 
declaration has been made by the dealer, and the third 
hand has to lead, and has one card of his partner’s suit, 
of which he knows that his partner has the winning 
card or even two winning cards, it is not advisable to 
continue that suit, unless that one or those two tricks 
will save the game. If the game can be saved for 
certain, by all means let him make sure of it, but if 
those one or two tricks will not save the game, he had 


far better lead a strengthening card through the strong 
hand, in preference to putting his partner in and forcing 
him to lead up to the strength at an obvious dis- 
advantage. 

In dealing with the question of the third hand finessing 
in his partner’s suit, we omitted to point out that it is 
useless to finesse the ace, knave only against the king 
doubly guarded in dummy. This proceeding can but 
result in blocking the suit. With ace, knave only, 
the ace should be played on the first trick and the 
knave returned at once in the hope of drawing the king 
and clearing the suit, or the leader may hold the queen 
and 10, in which case he puts on the queen and clears 
it at once. 

With ace, queen only, and the king doubly guarded 
in dummy, it is difficult to know what to do. If the third 
hand has at all a useful suit of his own, he should win 
with the queen and open his own suit, but if he has a 
bad hand with no suit that can be established, he had 
better win with the ace and return the queen, in the 
hope that the king may be put on the second round 
and the suit cleared with the loss of one trick. It is 
patent that he can make both the ace and queen, but 
having done so he has to open another suit at random, 
and his partner will require to have two cards of entry 
in order to bring in his original suit. If the king is not 
put on the queen, he is certainly left in the same posi- 
tion, but at least he has done no harm as his ace and 
queen have both made. 

The play of the third hand is a very important factor 
in the No Trump game. The original leader has to 
open the game blindfold, before seeing the dummy 
hand, and the duty of determining how the attack is to 
be continued devolves upon the third player, should he 
be able to win the first trick. The broad general 
principles upon which he should act are :— 

Firstly, and of supreme importance, always to return 
his partner’s original lead, unless he has a much stronger 
or more easily established suit in his own hand, or, 
unless the cards exposed in dummy are such as to 
render the establishment of the original suit impossible 
or highly improbable. Do not let him be afraid of 
returning his partner’s suit because the ace of it, or the 
king, doubly guarded, is in dummy. The ace, or the 
guarded king, is certain to make sooner or later, and 
the only effect of opening a fresh suit will be to take a 
very useful card of re-entry out of his partner’s hand. 

Secondly, to finesse boldly against any strength in 
dummy, but to finesse nothing against his partner. One 
writer on the game of bridge (Hellespont) says that 
the third player should always finesse holding ace, 

ueen, &c. or ace, queen, knave, &c. but why this 

nesse more than any other? It is just one of those 
cases where nothing can be gained and something may 
be lost. With either of these combinations the third 
hand should play the ace to the first trick and return 
the queen, unless, holding ace and queen, he sees the 
knave, doubly guarded, in the dummy. 

Thirdly, to pay particular attention to the value of 
the card led by his partner, always to apply the eleven 
rule when anything below an honour is led, and to be 
especially careful not to block his partner’s long suit 
by retaining a high card of it. 

Fourthly, when an honour is led, to make the game 
as easy as possible for his partner by parting at once 
with any high card, which cannot be wanted to win a 
trick, but the position of which will be doubtful to his 
partner if it does not come out on the first round, as, 
for instance, by playing the queen on a knave led. 

Anyone who will bear in mind these simple principles 
will have no reason to blame himself if things go 
wrong. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


_SIR CHARLES WILSON AND THE LOSS OF 


KHARTOUM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
28 October, 1905. 


Sir,—The death of that distinguished officer, Sir 
Charles Wilson, inevitably carries our thoughts back 
twenty years to the time when all England was alike 
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overwhelmed, perplexed and mortified at the loss of 
Khartoum and the death of General Gordon. 

It will be in the memory of most people how an 
attempt was then made to lay the blame of this loss on 
the gallant officer who has just passed away, and it is 
unfortunately too true that Lord Wolseley in a moment 
of chagrin at the complete failure of all his plans 
permitted these adverse opinions to pass uncontra- 
dicted. In his extenuation it may be urged that the 
circumstances were peculiarly trying and especially so 
for a soldier who had hitherto carried out all his 
military work with such brilliant success. All the same, 
even Lord Wolseley’s staunchest admirers must realise 
that it would have been more magnanimous had he 
accepted defeat as the ‘‘ fortune of war” leaving it to 
the nation to fix the responsibility of the failure upon 
the true author, namely Mr. Gladstone and those who 
advised him to send out General Gordon “too late”. 

The inner story of Sir Herbert Stewart’s desert 
march has yet to be written, still sufficient is now 
known to absolve Sir Charles Wilson from the un- 
merited blame which he to the day of his death bore 
with such dignity and fortitude. But charges such as 
these ever die hard. In an obituary notice which 
appeared last week it was stated that owing to 
Sir Charles Wilson’s years of absorbing work in 
America, Palestine, Anatolia, and elsewhere, when 
he came to the Soudan in 1884, ‘‘he had lost 
the habit of thinking and acting like a soldier”. 
It is only fair to his memory to say that this is untrue. 
It zs true that owing to great natural diffidence and a 
retiring disposition, he may have lacked the self- 
assertion which is at times necessary to ensure quick 
obedience in military emergencies, and further, to 
enforce his will upon headstrong and unruly subordi- 
nates. But all who saw him on the memorable day when 
the command fell into his hands—after the wound of 
Stewart was reported to him—know well that he carried 
out the task which thus suddenly devolved upon him 
with soldierly wisdom and determination. The fact, is 
that whatever Sir Charles Wilson did or did not do on 
that occasion was in accordance with the virulent press 
attack made on him declared to be wrong. 

Thus, for example, he was severely blamed for giving 
Colonel Boscawen (Lord Falmouth) the actual charge 
of the fighting square which forced its way through 
the Mahdist host to the Nile at Gubat. As a matter of 
fact Sir Charles detailed one of his own staff to guide 
and give the direction to the square and ordered Colonel 
Boscawen, as an infantry officer well accustomed to 
move troops in square, to take executive command of 
it, nor could any soldier, whatever his experience, 
have made a more sensible arrangement or evinced 
greater calmness under peculiarly trying conditions. 
That there was a delay at Gubat is unquestion- 
able but the true story of that delay has never 
yet been fully told. The nearest approach to the 
whole truth is to be found in Sir William Butler’s 
Life of Gordon, in which whilst giving no opinion 
whether the delay was necessary or the reverse (for he 
was not there) he says :—‘‘ One thing should be placed 
beyond the region of dispute and that thing is that the 
responsibility of the delay, whatever it may be, should 
not be borne alone by the officer who has hitherto had 
to sustain it, but should be shared at least equally by 
the naval officer to whom was especially entrusted at 
Korti the preparation of the steamers for a journey to 
Khartoum, and whose execution of that duty was not 
completed until late in the afternoon of January 23, the 
evening previous to the morning on which the actual 
start was made”. These words appeared in 1889, now 
over fifteen years ago, and nobody has ever been able to 
controvert them and for obvious reasons. 

After the fall of Khartoum the fact was altogether 
lost sight of that Sir Charles Wilson’s specific mission 
had been to go to that place and consult with General 
Gordon whilst Lord Wolseley perfected his plans for 
his final advance in February and March 1885. The 
instructions given to the chief officers of the Desert 
Column upon its departure from Korti did not point 
out that every hour must be economised and for the 
reason that it was well understood that all concerned 
would do their best to gain the river at Metemmeh and 
get into communication with General Gordon. This 


they all did, and whilst admitting that there may have 
been a few hours’ delay at Gubat, it is only fair to the 
memory of Sir Charles Wilson to place on record 
(1) that this delay was justified by the existing con- 
ditions of the moment ; (2) that the joint responsibility 
for it should be shared, as stated by Sir William 
Butler. 

But that this ‘‘ delay ” was the cause of the loss of 
Khartoum and death of Gordon can only be credited by 
those who decline to consider the factors of time 
and space, which formed such an essential part of the 
problem, or to endeavour to put themselves in the 
position of the survivors of the desperate fights of 
the Desert Column. 

Your obedient servant, 
BAYUDA. 


COLONEL MAHON’S MARCH. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEw. 
31 October, 1905. 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s account of how the late 
Colonel Frank Rhodes’ cryptic message was decoded 
before the meeting of Colonels Mahon and Plumer is 
interesting. As one who has had some experience of 
‘‘camp tales” and their abnormally rapid development, 
might I suggest that it is very possible that the interval 
between the receipt of the message and its decoding 
did not decrease in the re-telling? The story as 
widely told and believed in South Africa, was as you 
gave it in your issue of 30 September, namely, that 
upon the first receipt of the message it was looked 
upon by some as a joke. It is of course now hard to 
say the precise time that this opinion endured. The 
fact in any case remains that the story, as told in your 
columns, was at the time regarded by those who were 
personally acquainted with both sender and recipient 
as so eminently characteristic of both men that it 
met with ready acceptance, even among the higher 
military authorities whose information is usually not 
dependent upon camp gossip. Only a few weeks before 
Colonel Frank Rhodes’ death, one of these same 
authorities repeated the story as told by you in my 
hearing, which I trust you will accept as my excuse in 
thus troubling you on the matter. ' 

The moral of the tale would seem to be that it is 
highly dangerous for an officer to acquire the reputa- 
tion of being deficient in humour and imagination, 
especially when, as in this instance, ,he has to deal 
with so versatile and irrepressible a joker as was the 
late Colonel Frank Rhodes. 

Your obedient servant, 
MICKEY FREE. 


THE ‘‘ENTENTE MUNICIPLAE ”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
32 Rue Etienne Marcel, Paris, 26 October, 1yos. 

Sir,—A copy of your Review of 21 October has just 
been shown me, and I beg to correct in a few words 
some misleading remarks about me which it contains. 

‘* Anti-English” feelings never existed in the pro- 
gramme of the League of which I was one of the 
founders. ‘‘La Patrie Francaise” was principally 
‘‘ French”, and consequently occupied above all with 
French interests, a thing which no Englishman, I am 
sure, would find blameworthy. Thus having always 
kept my mind free concerning all external questions, 
I could willingly accept the kind invitation of the 
London County Council; and I ees no difficulty in 
acknowledging how I was touched by the cordiality of 
our reception in England. 

Further I may add that just as Frenchmen are often 
mistaken about the differences between the political 

arties in England, so—and to still greater extent— 
nglishmen very frequently completely misunderstand 
the shades of difference between various French 
opinions. 

It is thus that such a journey as we have just made 
would be of the greatest utility to both peoples in 
making them understand each other better. 

Believe me, Sir, yours truly, 
Louis Dausset 


(Past President of the Municipal Council of Paris). 
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THE DECIMAL SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Streatham, 28 October, 1905. 


Six,—.n reply to your correspondent, I venture to 
express the hope that the British people will never 
allow itself to be led by any “‘energetic and popular 
celebrity” to adopt the decimal system. It was just 
such ‘‘ celebrities” who, a century since, imposed it on 
France and through her on Europe and America. It is 
certainly not mere “‘ sentiment” that opposes its adop- 
tion here but the conviction that it is unsuitable to the 
small transactions which constitute the bulk of trade ; 
since 10 is divisible by 2 and 5 only, while 12 is 
divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6. Hence if 12 were taken as 
the basic number (two new digits being substituted 
for 10 and 11) all the advantages of the decimal 
system would be had with none of its drawbacks. 
Counting by tens has no special naturalness as the 
prejudices of education lead many to suppose. We no 
jJonger reckon on our fingers—the primeval custom 
whence it originated. Its adoption by Britain and her 
southern colonies would indefinitely delay—indeed pro- 
bably prevent for all time—the introduction of a system 
which would make 12 the basic number, a truly 
** scientific and humanitarian reform”, the memory of 
whose promoters would indeed be blest by the book- 
keepers and schoolboys of many a far-off millennium. 

I am, Sir, yours, 


P.S.—The writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer on this 
subject are not as well known as they should be. They 
are contained in ‘‘ Various Fragments ” (Williams and 
Norgate. 1897). A cheap reprint, if there is none, 
would be welcome and timely. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND READING. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Richmond, Surrey, 1 November, 1905. 


Sir,—A short letter I addressed to you some time 
back in connexion with your article on the above has 
drawn a query from a ‘comically curious” corre- 
spondent in the West Indies. He asks me to explain 
what the restrained and discriminating use of public 
fibraries would be. 

If ‘*L. G.” be something more than comically 
curious I would refer him to the official reports of the 
Japanese Imperial Library at Tokio, and in the 
classified tables he will find a suggestive practical 
illustration of the restrained and discriminating use of a 
public library. 

Yours, &c. 
A. G. ATKINSON. 


“‘HUGH RENDAL” AND WELLINGTON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Hanwell Castle, near Banbury, Oxon. 
31 October, 1905. 


Sir,—While reading your number of 21 October last 
i was much interested in the review of Mr. Lionel 
Portman’s book ‘‘ Hugh Rendal” of which I was glad 
to see you published 'so just an appreciation. Having 
been seven summers at Wellington (the last two of 
which synchronised with those of Mr. Portman), I can 
myself vouch for the truth not only of the general pic- 
ture but of nearly all the details. 

On one point however your reviewer has fallen into a 
very unfortunate error, namely that of identifying ‘‘ Mr. 
Reece” with Dean Wickham. I hold no brief for the 
Dean. I did not know him or any of his relatives 
before going to the school and since leaving it have 
only seen him once or twice. But as an O.W. I should 
like to remind your readers that during most of his 
time the school was in an excellent condition. To say 
that ‘‘he let Wellington down a good deal” is to do 
him an injustice. On the contrary he tided it over a 


scare deliberately raised by the school doctor in the 


newspapers—a scare which might have ruined any 


school in England. The worst that could be urged 
against him is that during his last year or two he 
undertook work for which his weak health rendered him 
unfitted. 

He suffered of course from a kind of reflected 
unpopularity, being a Liberal and the son-in-law of Mr. 
Gladstone at a time when to be a Home Ruler almost 
involved social ostracism in old-fashioned military 
circles. On this plea alone I have heard him dis- 
paraged not only by boys but by their parents. But he 
was always liked best by those who knew him best. 
There was never a time when he was unpopular with 
the Sixth. To say, as your reviewer does, that he was 
‘*cold” is to remind one that constitutionally he was 
not a strong man and often looked exhausted. To say 
that he was “‘ harsh” is absolutely absurd. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Georce F. H. BERKELEY. 


To the Editor of the SaAturpay Review. 


11 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
1 November, 1905. 


. Sir,—The notice, in your issue of the week before 
last, of ‘‘ Hugh Rendal” by Lionel Portman, which 
identifies ‘‘ Larne” with Wellington College, led me 
to read the book. Will you allow me, as an old 
Wellingtonian, to observe that although externally 
‘*Larne” certainly resembles Wellington, the picture 
of school life represented—notably as regards the 
treatment of boys by boys—is absolutely unlike that of 
the College as knew it during the five years I was 
there as a boy and a prefect. 
Iam, &c. 
A. O’D. BARTHOLEYNS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
26 October, 1905. 


Sir,—I have to thank you for a most appreciative 
notice of ‘‘ Hugh Rendal”, but at the same time to 
protest against the unpleasant allegation which you 
make that I have drawn ‘‘Mr. Reece” from a living 
Original. Far from doing this I did all in my power to 
avoid drawing a character who could be taken for the 
individual named. I may not have succeeded in my 
object, and I own to having taken much of my back- 
ground from a definite school. The picture, however, 
is a composite one—not a photograph—containing 
figures and colours from many sources; and Mr. 
Reece, my conception of an effete headmaster, was 
formed, not on direct personal observation—I never 
had the chance of that—but on the impression I have 
gathered from hundreds of stories illustrating the 
result of such a man retaining his office after he has 
ceased to be fit for it. 

I feel an apology is due from me to the gentleman 
whom you name for having allowed such a false im- 
pression to obtain currency. But I feel equally that 
you owe me an apology for naming him. 

Yours faithfully, 
LioneL PORTMAN. 


{Mr. Lionel Portman wrote an elaborate study of 
life at Wellington under two successive headmasters, 
the contrast of whose methods is the point of the book. 
As Wellington has only had three headmasters, 
Archbishop Benson, Dean Wickham, and Mr. Pollock, 
and as Mr. Portman could not by any possibility have 
referred to the Archbishop, his portraits must have 
been of Dean Wickham and Mr. Pollock. That the 
portrait of the former is unfavourable is not our 
business, and perhaps Mr. Portman ought to apologise 
to the Dean of Lincoln. But we see no reason why we 
should apologise to Mr. Portman. The characters and 
careers of headmasters are public property, and he who 
belauds or belabours them under a pseudonym must 
take the consequences.— Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
THE “INSULATED ” POLITICIAN. 


“Letters to ‘Ivy’ from the First Earl of Dudley.” 
By S. H. Romilly. London: Longmans. 1905. 
16s. net. 


tae who are interested in the politics of the period 

between Pitt’s death in 1806 and the great Reform 
Bill of 1832 will be delighted with these letters of Lord 
Dudley to Mrs. Dugald Stewart. Next to their keen- 
ness and geniality, their predominant note is extreme 
sanity, which is remarkable considering the writer’s 
unhappy end. John William Ward was the only son 
of the third Viscount Dudley and Ward, who preferred 
fuddling and fiddling in the company of his inferiors to 
the discharge of his duties as a peer and aparent. He 
hardly ever saw his son, who instead of being sent to Eton 
was handed about from one tutor to another, until in 
a happy hour he was packed off to Edinburgh to study 
under Dugald Stewart, then in the height of his fame 
as a professor of philosophy. After leaving the roof of 
the Scotch metaphysician, Ward matriculated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and about the age of twenty-five was 
brought into the House of Commons. That a young 
man educated in a fashion so different from that of the 
majority of peers’ eldest sons should have turned out 
a rare classical scholar, an independent thinker, and a 
subtle disputant, is not surprising, is in fact only what 
might be expected, given good abilities and industry. 
But that he should have escaped being a prig is little 
short of a miracle. Yet there is no suspicion of prig- 
gishness in these letters to the Professor’s wife, who, 
it may be said at once, was old enough to be his 
mother. A ‘‘ Quarterly” Reviewer tells us that from 
constantly associating with his elders and never having 
had a friend of his own age Ward “‘ contracted a tinge 
of formality”. There is nothing of the kind in this 
correspondence, which is that of a well-bred man of 
the world, written in an easy and affectionate style, and 
full of shrewd judgments on politics and society. In 
short, Ward was saved from pedantry by his sense of 
humour, and his position, which there was no getting 
over, for he was heir to great wealth as well as rank. 
He entered Parliament as a moderate Whig. Though 
he admired the ability of Charles Fox, he spoke of him 
as “‘a very bad man”. 

To distinguish, as lawyers say, Ward began as a 
Grenvillite, that is, a follower of Lords Grenville and 
Grey: but he did not long remain so. It was the mis- 
fortune of the Whigs that between the death of Fox and 
the appearance of Lord John Russell they were for nearly 
twenty years without a reputable leader in the Hcuse of 
Commons. John William Ward did not like Tierney— 
few people did; he shrank from the coarseness and 
impecuniosity of Sheridan : he sneered at the Jacobinism 
of the Brewer”, as Whitbread was called : ‘* Snouch” 
Pensonby was a byword of incompetence; and we 
may be sure he was not enamoured of Creevey. 
After the failure of the negotiations with Lords 
Grey and Grenville, which turned the key of office 
upon the Whigs for nineteen years, it is no 
Surprise to find Ward enlisting under the banners 
of Canning, for reasons which are thus given by 
Brougham. ‘‘He greatly admires, somewhat likes, 
and in no little degree fears Canning, for his classical 
attainments and his jokes and flings. So do William 
Lamb and Granville Vernon, and so do Peel and all the 
other young fry about the offices—very inferior to our 
youths, of course. Now Ward, like them, is a dealer in 
4 certain sort of ware, very marketable up to a certain 
Price and for some time, but base in its real nature, and 
which don’t keep—I mean little prize essays of speeches, 
got up and polished, and useless, quite useless, for 
affairs. To have Canning, the leader in this line, 
against them and sneering at them they do not like, 
and not being men of very great minds (though very 
§0od and clever men, one part of them at least), they 
Would fain at all costs be with him”. All this is very 
Broughamish, but it is also very true of the young 

anningites. A truer description, however, is given of 
himself _by Ward, when he talks of his ‘‘insulation ” 
i politics, for he was too fastidious and too original 


| 


| to follow any leader for long. 


His model was 


“that incomparable person, Mr. Windham.. He was 


| by far the most agreeable of our great men. 


He 
had infinitely more literature, and more thought 


' upon subjects not connected with politics, than Mr. 


Pitt, and the consciousness of his own reputation 
and talents had not extinguished in him, as it had 
in Mr. Fox, all desire of pleasing in society. When 
bearing one of the greatest offices in the State, the day 
after a splendid speech in the House of Commons, he 
was just as alive to everything that was going on, just 
as ready to engage in any trifling conversation, and 
just as anxious to obtain the goodwill and consult the 
feelings of every individual in the company, as any 
young or obscure person could have been whose fortune 
and credit depended on his making himself agreeable. 
No man had so haughty and magnanimous a contempt 
for popularity when it was to be purchased by the 
slightest sacrifice of principle; but for all the favour 
that could be obtained by wit, good nature, and the 


most exquisite good breeding, his life was a perpetual 
canvass”. We quote this as a specimen of Ward’s 
style, which, it will be seen, had great merits. We 


cannot suppress a regret in passing that insulated 
politicians of the type of Windham and Ward are no 
longer allowed to exist by the constituencies, who do 
not appreciate cultivated independence, and think it 
out presumption of an individual to differ from Mr. 

alfour or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Bobus 
Smith, the brother of Sydney, had been a great Indian 
official, but broke down in his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons. ‘‘ Confound his impudence !”’ 
writes Ward, ‘‘it is a great mistake in any man, and 
still more in a man who has a reputation of twenty 
years’ growth upon his back, to get up and address 
the most formidable assembly upon earth in a wholly 
unpremeditated speech. . . . People always will judge 
by a first speech ; that is, they will decide upon the 
extent of a man’s faculties by the figure he cuts at a 
moment when in all probability he is utterly deprived 
of the use of half of them. The only way to parry 
this unfairness is to take all the pains you can before- 
hand, and it is great want of subtlety (as Q. used to 
express it) to omit so necessary a precaution”. Ward 
rather erred in the opposite direction, and Rogers, in 
revenge for a hostile article in the ‘* Quarterly”, com- 
posed the following lines— : 


‘Ward has no heart, men say, but I deny it: 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it ”. 


We have always heard this epigram applied to Pitt, 
but we suppose that Mr. Romilly has authority, and it 
is certainly much more applicable to Ward. There 
was some talk of making his father an earl, and ap- 
steered ‘‘Ivy” had been writing some cant about 

onours, for ‘‘J. W. W.” replies: ‘‘An earldom is 
very well worth having, if it an’t made the price of any 
business. . . . There is a great deal of speculative 
philosophy upon these matters, but when it comes to 
the point I observe that everybody takes all the honours 
he can honestly, and sometimes more. My father 
is, according to the usual tarif; a perfectly earlable 
man.” However the father died unearled in 1823, and 
J. W. W. became fourth Viscount Dudley and Ward. 
About this time his habit of talking to himself began 
to grow, and his double-barrelled title gave rise to the 
joke, ‘‘ Oh, it’s only Dudley talking to Ward”. When 
Canning formed his Ministry in 1827 he made his old 
friend Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and first 
Earl of Dudley. His glory was short-lived, lasting 
barely a year, for in 1828 the Canningites were out and 
the Duke of Wellington was in. Lord Dudley’s last 
speech was made against the second reading of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, and was mercilessly cut up by 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, who had known him since 
the old Edinburgh days, and from whom he did not 
resent it. What had before been eccentricities now 
began to deepen into something worse. Lord Dudley 
had a particular dislike to being asked to give anyone 
a lift in his carriage, a very ordinary favour to ask in 
days when there were no hansoms. An acquaintance 
at Brooks’s asked to be driven home one afternoon, 
and Lord Dudley, not liking to refuse, sat in silence till. 
they reached Mount Street, when he muttered audibly, 
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‘What a bore! It would be civil to say something. 
Perhaps I had better ask him to dinner. I'll think about 
it”. The acquaintance was equal to the occasion, and, 
after a pause, muttered to himself, ‘‘ What a bore! Sup- 
pose he should ask me to dinner ! What should I do? I'll 
think about it”. Lord Dudley was so pleased at being 
paid in his own coin that he took a great liking to the 
man, and they became friends. He invited the Duke of 
Sussex to dine in Park Lane, went down without him, 
and left a vacant place at the bottom of the table for 
His Royal Highness. He asked the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst to meet Lord and 
Lady Holland and then went out to dinner before they 
arrived. ‘‘ He had music and a dance on Wednesday ”, 
writes Croker, ‘‘ but never took any notice of his guests, 
but sat in an armchair all night in an anteroom”. 
Allen the Atheist, who was invited to a téte-a-téte 
dinner, reported, ‘‘ Lord Dudley spoke a little to his 
servant, and a great deal to his dog, but said nothing 
tome”. In 1832 the unfortunate man was removed, 
by the order of Sir Henry Halford, to Norwood 
Asylum, where he died a year later. We cannot praise 
too highly the editorial work of Mr. S. H. Romilly. 
The letters are chronologically arranged in chapters, to 
each of which is prefixed an explanatory note or 
heading, concise and informative. 


THE NATURAL HISTORIAN. 


‘* The Mammals of Great Britain.” By J. G. Millais. 
Vol. II. London: Longmans. 1905. £6 6s. net. 


A TASTE for natural history is rather like a taste 

for the olive—you like it extravagantly or hate it. 
The hater of natural history, and more or less of 
Nature at large, is quite a familiar person with most of 
us. He is not of necessity a Londoner. Often he is a 
politician: though not all politicians hate Nature: 
the most delightful dinner we remember for some time 
was at the House of Commons at which leading states- 
men were present, and everybody talked Nature hard. 
To the hater of Nature a pursuit of butterflies is a 
pursuit of bugs. Birds are sparrows and rooks. The 
sparrows bung up the drain-pipes with their tainted 
building materials—a sparrow’s nest is certainly rather 
a nasty little heap of straw and feathers— the rooks 
weary by their ceaseless, unmelodious ‘‘ caw ”—for the 
rook vocabulary, to the uninitiated, has only this one 
word. It is amazing, but there are many people, town 
and country bred alike, on whom the dreamy music of 
the rookery has no spell. If they tolerate a rookery, 
it is because they regard it as a traditional appur- 
tenance of a great country house and park, to whose 
gilded glory the heroes of Lytton or Disraeli ‘‘ repaired ” 
at the end of the London season. It is very likely that 
among them are musicians even. We have had a 
flute-player writing to us to protest against praise for 
the blackbird’s song—the blackbird’s flute bored him 
past bearing! He calls it a tiresome monotony, and 
writes only a few days ago to complain that the black- 
birds have eaten all the apples in his little garden. 
The sedge-warbler is a burden to some people who live 
by rivers: they cannot sleep on summer nights with 
their windows ajar for this chatterbox. Six weeks each 
year the nightingale is harder still to bear. Early of 
a May morning the cuckoo gets on their nerves even 
worse than it did on those of the deserted heroine of 
‘*The Woodlanders”. As for moths, these are a greater 
nuisance than butterflies and birds : they will get into 
the candle or into the clothes: there are people who 
can never be convinced that all moths are not ‘ clothes 
moths "—they will give hot chase to a yellow under- 
wing or a common gamma moth because they hold that, 
if it is not destroyed, it will destroy their underwear. 
Others dislike natural history, or despise it, from quite 
different motives. It is unimportant—does not assist 
in the least the solution of any of the great pressing 
problems of social and political progress and reform ; 
wastes precious time which well met be devoted to 
a multitude of human interests. hat man, with 
right sense of the proportion of things, will study 
bugs and beetles when he can study human nature and 
character instead ? 


It were easy to expose the fallacy and impatience of 
the man who rails loosely against natural history—so 
easy as to be unnecessary. Of more service is it to 
search out some grain of common sense and reason in 
the case made against the charming chronicle or diary 
of wild life. The new volume of Mr. Millais’ “‘ British 
Mammals” set us thinking whether or not labour, out 
of proportion to the end achieved, is spent on such 
work. Here has been half a lifetime or more devoted toa 
study of mice and moles and, as an old writer neatly 
described them, ‘‘small deer” generally, of English wood 
and wild. The result is a work in three great volumes 
which for bulk might be more fitted for the revolving 
bookcase of some giant than the modest small shelf on 
which the natural historian usually keeps his books on 
birds and beasts, his Gilbert White, Bell, perhaps 
Bewick. Mr. Millais’ work is not an excursion into 
literature in the restricted sense of that word. He 
aims at giving a factful account of the appearance ang 
the habits of the animals as he has himself observed 
them, or as they are set forth by specialists and 
thoroughly competent watchers. Literature proper 
hardly exists without imagination. Perhaps it con- 
notes imagination. Mr. Millais in his text never allows 
himself to imagine anything. Even in his pictures he 
will not let the fancy roam. We doubt not that in the 
quaint delightful picture of a twirling weasel that would 
wile the bird from the bush, he has striven to reproduce 
with pre-Raphaelite fidelity a scene he saw himself. 
The only criticism we are tempted to make on this 
picture is that golden-crested wrens appear to run rather 
large in the Forest of S. Leonards. 

Mr. Millais’ work then will not be pardoned, by 
those who decry natural histories, through any pure 
literary merit : Jefferies or Thoreau they may tolerate 
because of the beauty of thought and form in ‘ The 
Life of the Fields” or ‘*‘Walden”: when these 
qualities are absent they regard field natural history 
in detail as play for schoolboys and people without 
any serious and important concern in life. We incline 
to go a little way with people who hold that natural 
history can be overdone. Pursued into all its byways, 
nooks and crannies, the study of birds, beasts, insects 
and flowers may lead to some waste of energy. Does 
it really matter how many times the nutcracker has 
been seen in Yorkshire or Rutland? Is it wise to 
spend time and ability sifting the authentic from 
the inauthentic records of the capture of the nut- 
cracker or Bohemian waxwing in these and other 
counties? It is the pursuit of truth—yes, but why 
not pursue truth in more useful, in more intelligent, 
directions? Unfortunately there has been far too much 
natural history on these lines in the past. How much 
more interesting Yarrell’s ‘‘ British Birds” would be if 
it gave us fewer of such nutcracker records and more 
of the delicate intimate touches about the wild creatures 
themselves which make ‘‘ Selborne ” a book to read 
and read. The form of Mr. Millais’ work compels 
him, we suppose, to furnish a large number of records 
of this character, and to distract our attention from the 
text by incessant references and footnotes; whilst 
tables of nomenclature, weights and measurements, 
and dental formule are no doubt essential to the study 
of—choice, inviting term!—zoology. We are not 
zoologists if we do not know that the badger belongs 
to the sub-family Melinz, Genus Meles, Species Meles 
meles (Linn.). Let us hasten then for goodness sake 
to get up these terms, and then, being Zoologically 
Efficient, not trouble about them any more. Happily, 
Mr. Millais does not keep our noses very long at the 
hideous grindstones of this study. His second volume 
like his first is full of curious and pleasant lore about 
the animals. The pine-marten—which in ‘ Polyolbion”, 
if we remember rightly, is described as the marten-cat 
that lived in Chute and its adjacent forests in the South 
—the stoat, weasel, dormouse, lovely little harvest 
mouse, wood mouse and squirrel are among his sub- 
jects in this new volume; and of nearly all his 
animals he can give personal experiences. He has 
much treasure trove of his own. e wish indeed Mr. 
Millais had seen his way to give more of these experi 
ences : a good author is nearly always better outside 
inverted commas, which tend to scrappiness. 

The chapters in this volume on weasel and stoat are 
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articularly interesting. Mr. Millais quotes largely 

om many writers and newspapers, but does not refer 
to a remarkable note in ‘‘ Observations in Natural His- 
tory” by Leonard Jenyns. The stoat is well known to 
be a capital swimmer, and is quite as much at home by 
the river as in the wood, but if the information of 
Jenyns and one or two other writers—Bewick we 
believe among them—were correct, it is an amphibian 
in prey. We knew of a singular case where a stoat, in 
hot pursuit of a water vole, was caught under water and 
drowned in a wire-net trap set for pike, and we have 
watched the stoat hunting for water voles along the 
margin of the water; but Jenyns, on the authority of 
Selby, writes of a stoat preying on eels which it 
must have taken from the river mud. We incline 
however to Mr. Millais’ view that the stoat’s powers 
of taking fish are limited and also its power of 
diving. A stoat surprised by an angler whilst swim- 
ming across a river did not attempt to dive or 
turn back; but partly by agility and partly by good 
fortune, the angler not being deft enough, avoided the 
landing net. Stoats and weasels are a strange com- 
pound of daring and dastardry. In a pack they will 
sometimes attack a dog or evenaman. Yet we have 
bolted them from a rabbit’s burrow by a ferret—which 
by the way will also put to flight a poaching cat—and 
a doe rabbit will ‘‘drive” a stoat that attacks or 
ventures near her young. Mr. Millais’ notes on the 
harvest mouse—illustrated by admirable little pictures 
by Mr. Douglas English—the dormouse, a kind of 
miniature squirrel, and the wood or long-tailed field 
mouse are very good. Does the dormouse perforate the 
hazel-nut shell in precisely the same manner as the wood 
mouse? Weare not sure about this and Mr. Millais 
does not say anything about it. A large series of nut- 
shells which we collected in one or two seasons had 
been broken or perforated in four distinct ways only— 
by the nut weevil, the squirrel, the mouse, and the nut- 
hatch and great titmouse. The nuthatch and titmouse 
split open the shell in the same way, or at any rate it 
was not possible to say by which bird a nut had been 
opened unless the operation were actually witnessed. 
Dormouse and wood mouse also seem to open the nut 
in the same way, though they belong to different families 
of animals. The wood mouse Mr. Millais mentions as 
a fruit-eater. Hips and haws, he says, are on its 
menu: these we have found in old nests of blackbirds 
whither the mouse no doubt conveys them. And we 
can add to Mr. Millais’ menu for the wood mouse. It 
partakes of the berries of the mealy guelder rose, which 
make so brave a show in some of our woods and hedge- 
rows in the late summer ; and it shares the elderberries 
with the birds. We have watched it coming down the 
slenderest twigs of these trees after dessert—an ex- 
guisite sight for a field naturalist. 

_ Mr. Millais’ pages then are full of detail about the 
lives of the lesser, the overlooked, animals around us. 
A politician, acute in comprehending many carnal 
things, confessed to us that he could not understand how 
grown men could spend hours in trying to catch one or 
two small trout. ‘‘ Now when it comes to a salmon”, 
he said, ‘I can understand there is something big and 
worth catching”. This is the attitude of a world of 
people in many things. It is the bulk that appeals to 
them. If you must be a naturalist, they would say, 
Study such a beast as the elephant. They do not know 
‘all Africa and her prodigies” may be in the most 
diminutive inhabitant of any English lane or coppice. 
The stalking and. watching of these little people is 
4 sure education for eye and ear and brain, full of 
refinement. It tends to remove all that is gross and 
clumsy in a man and to make him sensitive to the 
beauties of form and device. Can a pursuit which 
does this be regarded as trivial? This may be the 
chief boon of field natural history in nice detail. But 
tis not the only one. The scientist must often 
depend on the natural historian for the facts on 
which he builds his theories. Darwin well knew 
he value of such study. He trusted greatly to the 
eld naturalists ; and, when he tried to work without 
their full aid, it sometimes seems to us he went astray 
or showed grave rashness. Before accepting the 
genious guess that a caterpillar by its brilliant 
“aparison warned off its enemy, he would have been far 


wiser to look for the evidence of acute and well- 


equipped observers. This evidence is still wanting, 
and meanwhile the colours of a caterpillar do not go 
well with natural and sexual selection. Certainly they 
do not disprove the theory, but they are far from helping 
it forward. . 


‘““THAT NOT IMPOSSIBLE SHE.” 


** Ayesha: the Return of She.’ By H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1905. 6s. 


is impossible for a reviewer who read ‘‘ She ” on 
its or her first appearance to avoid the obvious 
in writing of its sequel. In those days one read for 
pleasure, or because one ought to have been reading 
something else. Had anybody twenty years ago 
suggested that the time would come when one would 
take up Cicero or Vergil as a relaxation from the 
burden of new English books, or when it would be 
part of the day’s work to read Mr. Haggard’s imagina- 
tions, the statement would have seemed foolish. How 
are we to compare ‘‘ Ayesha” with ‘‘She”? The 
reader of the earlier book is not the same person as 
the reviewer of the later. Again, it is of no use to appeal 
to a boy of to-day for a verdict: he does not like the 
things we liked. Mr. Haggard, it appears, has for 
twenty years continued to dream of the mysterious 
lady ; rural economics have not dethroned her. And 
thus to him this new volume is not a sequel of an old 
novel, but a continuation of a living romance. So 
strong is his faith that he dedicates the work to Mr. 
Andrew Lang as one wearing the chain of “loyalty 
to our lady Ayesha”. Yet we seem to remember that 
Mr. Lang in one of his myriad volumes identified 
‘* She” with a lady of light virtue mentioned by 
Herodotus! Mr. Haggard, indeed, has attempted 
something more difficult than a sequel: he has 
arranged a reincarnation. For ‘‘ She” was exceed- 
ingly dead in the caves of Kor when the weight of 
twenty centuries came on her in a moment and her 
beauty shrivelled. But she said she would return. . . 
So Vincey her lover and Holly their friend waited for 
tedious years, until at last Vincey saw his lady in a 
dream, and knew that he must seek her beyond Tibet 
by a peak, shaped like ‘‘the crux ansata of the 
Egyptians” through which poured the flames of a 
volcano. He dragged the reluctant Holly into Central 
Asia, and over trackless wildernesses they followed 
their quest. Of course the Cape to Cairo railway 
would scare She away from Africa, but Mr. Haggard’s 
luck seems to have failed him. For Tibet is no longer 
mysterious : war correspondents have unveiled Lhasa, 
and Mahatmas are not so potent as of old. Moreover, 
before Sir Frank Younghusband went adventuring over 
the Himalayas, a host of writers like the late Mr. Guy 
Boothby had been pouring out sensational novels about 
remote parts of the globe : the pot-boiler and the diplo- 
matist have gone poaching arm-in-arm through Mr. 
Haggard’s preserves. Itis hard on him, for when his 
Mr. Holly’s grammar gets a little shaky we turn 
back to the title-page to reassure ourselves. Mr. 
Haggard can write very well when he takes care, and 
he should not let his work take on a superficial likeness 
to that of lewd fellows of the baser sort. (‘‘ Lewd” 
means ignorant, as may be seen in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary.) Well, Vincey and Holly meet many strange 
adventures, and at last win through to the shrine 
wherein Ayesha queens it. But Vincey (what did women 
see in him?) has the misfortune to win the heart of a 
Central Asian queen, who may or may not have been 
an avatar of the priestess, rival of She, with whom 
Kallikrates had fied from Egypt my o. We regret 
this vagueness, but unfortunately Mr. Holly has begun to 
hedge about the metempsychosis of the persons in the 
drama. There were more wars and troubles—and in 
this connexion we have to say that Mr. Greiffenhagen, 
whose illustrations add to the attractiveness of this 
book, ought to read his text more carefully. Ayesha 
never showed her face to her wild tribesmen until the 
final battle-scene, but the artist has unveiled her pre- 
maturely. At last Vincey is to come to his kingdom, 
yet in the moment of triumph fate intervenes. Had it 


not been so Ayesha would have directed the might of 
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the Yellow Peril against the West, and a feminine 
Attila would have set out to the conquest of the 
world. The novel shows fine imagination, but it is 
surely an artistic mistake to throw doubt on the rein- 
carnation story which readers of ‘‘ She” were bound to 
accept. Ayesha is of course more than human, but if 
Vincey is not Kallikrates, the dignity of the love-story 
is gone. Mr. Holly cannot be sure: Ayesha began to 
explain: in a song which was left unsung—and the 
methods of opera do not harmonise with this unearthly 
romance. The adventures are good adventures, but 
the personality of She—comparatively simple in the 
first book—is baffling. She is not only capricious, 
vengeful, tantalising: she becomes positively fussy 
and undignified in her worse moments. It is clearly 
beyond the novelist’s power to make this marvel live, 
and the mysteries of the new book reflect bewildering 
shadows on the old. Moreover, Mr. Haggard plays 
with problems of life and fate which seem incongruous 
with such a contest, even though Vincey (who was 
well brought up) will have no trafficking with strange 


gods. 


SUN-STRUCK. 


“The Risen Sun.” By Baron Suyematsu. London: 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 


** Great Japan: a Study in National Efficiency.” By 
Alfred Stead. With a Foreword by the Earl of 
Rosebery. London: Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 


NY EITHER of these books is complete as a correct 
historical record of Japan's modern progress, but 
both are sufficiently so to provide for English readers a 
valuable object-lesson in the national greatness that 
may be achieved by a people working earnestly, 
patiently and harmoniously, under the guidance of able 
and determined leaders. Mr. Stead’s book is a com- 
pilation of Japanese Government publications, Imperial 
rescripts, speeches of Japanese statesmen, of press 
articles and of contemporary writings by Japanese 
authors. From all these sources Mr. Stead has drawn 
freely on every subject, his direct quotations frequently 
extending over many pages without a single break. 
He calls his work a study in national efficiency, and 
he has been successful in collecting a mass of evidence 
to show the high degree of efficiency which has been 
attained by Japan, not only in the army and navy, but 
in industry, trade, education, the development of a 
mercantile marine, the administration of charity as 
illustrated in the Red Cross Society, and in the first 
steps of scientific colonisation. All this efficiency is 
owing to the fervent patriotism of the people which is 
“*the corner-stone of the national existence, the flame 
illuminating every heart from palace to farmer’s hut and 
providing the motive-power for all national action ”. 
Mr. Stead’s eloquence, however, must be taken with 
some reservation. He is, if not ignorant of the history 
of the different stages of Japan’s modern progress, 
silent on all its early incidents, and he entirely ignores 
the great debt which the Japanese owe to the earnest, 
conscientious and efficient teaching by the army of 
European experts, in every branch of science and in- 
dustry, which it was their good fortune to secure in 
their service. Not even the name of a single European 
teacher of Japan is mentioned throughout the volume 
nor is the smallest reference made anywhere to the 
great part which was played in the years immediately 
succeeding the revolution by Mr. Stead’s own country- 
men not only in teaching Japan but in inducing her to 
accept that teaching. We cannot help viewing his 
laudations of patriotism somewhat cynically when we 
find him not only ignoring their services, but, in the 
rare instances in which he mentions his own country- 
men, only doing so to libel them. Writing of mission- 
aries, he accuses them of “ opposing the idea of a 
Japanese Christian Church because they are fighting 
for their daily bread”. Of foreign merchants in Japan, 
most of whom are English, who are as upright in every 
incident of their lives, as enterprising, charitable and 
liberal-minded as the very best types of the City of 
London, Mr. Stead says: “ Making all their livelihood 
out of the Japanese nation, they have been Japan's 


worst enemies and the direct source of the majority of 
that misrepresentation which has been spread about 
things Japanese throughout the world.”” Both accusa. 
tions are untrue. In support of his charge against 
missionaries he is unfortunate enough to quote, know. 
ing not at all whom he is quoting, the writing of one 
whose Christianity was so broad as to be free from 
the least suspicion of sectarianism, who is now one 
of the most eloquent and respected Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church of the United States, whose private 
means always relieved him from any of the sordid 
anxieties of daily life. And as to merchants, we may 
safely challenge Mr. Stead to quote a single instance 
of misrepresentation about things Japanese which has 
emanated from a merchant. The foreign trade of Japan 
was created by foreign merchants, working steadily and 
courageously in the face of heart-breaking difficulties, 
for the smallest profits, always exemplifying to their 
native confréres the one and only lesson that Japan has 
as yet failed to acquire from the West, that of com. 
mercial honesty, in its highest and best form. Baron 
Suyematsu mentions four foreigners as contributing to 
the consolidation of the Empire, misspelling, we may 
remark, in a misleading manner, one of their names, 
Three were British Consular officials. The fourth was 
an English merchant and he was only the type of 
hundreds. 

We cannot waste time in following Mr. Stead in 
detail through all his chapters but their spirit is 
everywhere the same. All the Japanese are heroes— 
even those who built up a great match trade with China 
by the fraudulent imitation of well-known English 
trade marks—and all their great success is owing to 
their own unaided efforts. His work abounds with the 
exaggeration to be expected from a professional pane- 
gyrist, but the story of Japan’s progress is so extra- 
ordinary that neither exaggeration nor suppression nor 
distortion of truth can entirely spoil the book’s use asa 
lesson in the sense of Lord Rosebery’s preface. 

Mr. Stead’s direct experience of Japan is, we believe, 
based on two flying visits. Baron Suyematsu, on the 
other hand, is not only a Japanese, but a statesman 
and a scholar, and all he writes about his own country 
and its people is entitled to the credit which is justly 
due to the highest authority. His chapter on the 
Japanese character especially deserves notice and sheds 
a new light on many of the Japanese customs of daily 
life which on first sight might appeal to us only in their 
comical aspects. Like other Japanese, Baron Suyematsu 
is an ardent believer in Bushido, that strange code of 
moral ethics, which, it is said, is the keynote to 
Japanese patriotism, industry, courage, and every other 
virtue. 

We should like to hear from Baron Suyematsu, or 
any of the recent English writers who have extolled 
Bushido to a degree that might well lead us to believe 
its virtues are superior to those found in the code of 
Christianity, when it was that it commenced to exer- 
cise its alleged influence on the Japanese people and 
to become the source of their present greatness. As a 
code it has existed for centuries, though, prior to 
the revolution, it was considered to be the peculiar 
possession of the privileged class of the Samurai and 
to be entirely beyond the comprehension of the 
plebeians who formed the mass of the whole population. 
Europeans, who can remember both the Samurai and 
people at the time of the revolution, principally recall, 
on the one side, not the chivalrous, brave, frugal, 
courteous, loyal, patriotic, self-sacrificing knights, that 
it is now the custom to represent the:n, but a class 
roystering bullies, ignorant, cruel, dissolute and idle, 
whose only striking virtue was the courage which 
always made them ready to sacrifice their own lives 
either by suicide or in combat: and on the other side 
an abjectly servile population who never aspired to 
exercise the smallest influence in the affairs of the 
State, the province or the village; in whom the habits 
of subservience had been so ingrained that they 
spoke only in subdued tones, with bent backs and 
eyes on the ground, and would scarcely dare to 
strike a blow even in defence of their own lives and 
families. Bushido was never once appealed to as 4 
national incentive by the great leaders of Japan until 
her reformation was complete. It is not once mene 
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tioned in the writings of such authorities as Satow, 


Chamberlain, Mitford, Aston or Griffis; not once 
in all the voluminous Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, which comprise in them the best results 
of the work of all the best known foreign students ; 
and it is only in very recent years, it may even be said 
only in the present century, that it has been resusci- 
tated to constitute a code of political morality applicable 
to the whole Japanese people. It was not Bushido but 
the example of Western civilisation that stirred Japan 
to shake off the fetters of rigid feudalism which had 
bound her for centuries ; it was the example of the great 
and powerful nations of the West that induced her to 
embark on her career of modern progress, and Western 
teaching combined with the historical receptivity of her 
people to give her the great success she has achieved. 

The Japanese sun is certainly risen, but when, in 
future, distinguished authorities, such as Baron Suye- 
matsu, relate the story of her progress they will better 
attain historical truth if they give some credit where 
credit is so justly due. Their position is different from 
that of bookmaking sciolists like Mr. Stead, and they 
might remember, to use the words of Professor 
Chamberlain, ‘‘ that their progress has been remark- 
able enough for plenty of praise to remain, even when 
all just deductions are made and credit awarded to those 
who have helped Japan to her present position”. 


THE ROMANCE OF FOSSIL-HUNTING. 


‘* Extinct Animals.” By E. Ray Lankester. London: 
Constable. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


Qo. are of many kinds. There are, for 

example, those who seek in order to destroy and 
those who seek in order to preserve. We draw no 
invidious comparison, but merely assure our readers 
that if, in the words of William Smith, the father of 
British geology, ‘‘ the search for a fossil may be con- 
sidered at least as rational as the pursuit of a hare”, 
so also may it in certain circumstances prove quite as 
exciting. To journey to a distant country, to undergo 
perils of water and perils of land, and, when arrived at 
the spot where the fossils are supposed to be, to spend 
perhaps many a long day in fruitless search, but to be 
rewarded in the end by some fine specimen, probably 
gives to the fossil-hunter quite as much pleasure as is 
obtained by the sportsman who sits behind an erection 
of stones, with his whisky and his gun, waiting for 
the driven birds.. And when patient search has revealed 
a small corner of the desired fossil projecting from the 
rock, when hammer and chisel have carefully removed 
the overlying stone, and when the specimen, buried in 
Earth’s bosom for many millions of years, is unveiled 
for the first time to human eyes, possibly the finder, 
without caring whether his actions are more or less 
rational, will feel a thrill that the hunter of hares has 
never known. But the great difference is yet to come. 
The hare, being taken home, goes the way of all flesh, 
whereas the fossil endures to afford to the scientific 
inquirer the joy of further investigation, perhaps the 
discovery that it presents a type of structure hitherto 
unthought of, thus opening up for him fresh vistas of 
knowledge and even suggesting unexplored paths for 
philosophic inquiry. 

It is with those fossil animals that have from time 
to time enlarged the views of naturalists and still 
evoke amazement by their departure from the forms 
of life with which we are familiar that Professor Ray 
Lankester deals in this most interesting volume. For 
his object has been, not to write a learned or complete 
treatise on paleontology, but to incite his readers 
‘‘to become ‘soldiers of the hammer’, collectors of 
fossils, and if blessed by good fortune, discoverers of 
things as yet unknown to man”. Appealing chiefly 
to young people—for the book is really a revision of 
lectures delivered to a juvenile audience at the Royal 
Institution—the author adopts an easy, somewhat con- 
versational style, as free as possible from unnecessary 


technicalities, while a well-selected series of illustra- | 


tions, many of them original, do their best to supply 
the place of actual specimens. But simple and 
elementary though the book is, it is by no means 


confined to matter already well known even to scientific 
readers. Professor Lankester’s position at the head of 
our great Natural History Museum has enabled him 
to publish much information which is as yet outside 
the knowledge of most British naturalists. Thus his 
account of the origin of the elephants—a problem to 
which he was already attracted when a boy by finding 
mammoth remains in an Ilford brick-pit—is based 
largely upon the remarkable discoveries made in the 
Fayum by Dr. C. W. Andrews, of the Geological 
Department of the Museum. In that waterless desert 
Dr. Andrews has discovered the bones of an anima} 
called by him Moeritherium, which, though by no 
means large, and with neither trunk nor long tusks,,. 
was without doubt closely related to the ancestor of all 
the elephants, if not itself actually that ancestor. From: 
this animal, with a common-place rather pig-like skull, 
‘“‘the wonderful elephant, with his upright face, his- 
dependent trunk, and his huge spreading tusks, has. 
been gradually, step by step, produced’’. And this, if 
the principle of evolution be once accepted, is no mere 
theory, but is borne out by a complete series of fossil’ 
animals, whose remains are preserved in our national 
Museum. 

Under a colder sky, in an even more remote part of. 
the world, namely on the banks of the Northern Dwina 
near Archangel, Professor Amalitzky spends his holi- 
days extracting from the face of the cliff quantities of 
large nodules, which he transfers to his workshops- 
in Warsaw. Here, ‘‘ with the finest instruments and 
greatest care the nodules are opened”’, and expose. 
the skulls or the complete skeletons of extraordinary 
reptiles. The bones are removed in fragments from 
the nodules, carefully cemented together, and finally 
built up on frames as articulated skeletons. The 
reptiles thus revealed consist partly of certain vege-- 
table-feeders known as Pariasaurus, about as big as. 
well-grown cattle, but not so high on the legs, and 
partly of far larger reptiles whose habits are indicated 
by their large tiger-like teeth. Professor Lankester 
is able to reproduce for his readers photographs by 
Dr. Amalitzky showing the whole course of operations. 
gone through in finding and extracting these skeletons. 
The story is a truly remarkable one, but one of the 
most remarkable facts in this connexion is that, so 
far away from Archangel as Cape Colony, there are 
found beds of the same age containing a similar assem- 
blage of herbivorous reptiles and the huge carnivorous 
forms that preyed on them. The fine skeleton of. 
Pariasaurus, brought from South Africa by Professor 
Seeley, must be familiar to all visitors to the Natural 
History Museum. 

Nowadays the world has become so civilised that few 
travellers have to repeat the experiences of the early 
American explorers, who collected fossils in the Rockies 
with a hammer in one hand and a revolver in the 
other ; but it still needs a persevering and adventurous. 
man to reach the cave of Ultima Speranza in South 
Patagonia. It is from this cave that there have been 
obtained the remains of a curious ground-sloth closely 
resembling, though not quite so huge as, the extinct 
Mylodon, whose skeleton from South America is 
mounted at the end of the Fossil Mammal Gallery in 
the Cromwell Road. The strange thing about these 
relics is that they were not found embedded in the- 
cave-earth beneath a stalagmitic floor, as is usual with. 
cave remains, but were lying in a powdery deposit on 
the floor of the cave, and seemed curiously fresh as- 
such things go. Thus the bones were smeared with. 
blood and had the soft tendons and gristle still at-. 
tached, while along with them were large pieces of skin. 
covered with a greenish-brown hair, and containing in 
the under-layer a number of little knobs of bone like- 
the bony tessere that cover the living and the giant 
extinct armadillos. The cave also contained heaps of 
cut grass and great balls of dung made up of the: 
remains of masticated grass, from which it has been 
supposed that men, whose bones and implements also. 
occur here, kept these animals alive in the cave, feeding 
them on hay and eventually killing them for food. A. 
number of other bones, some of extinct animals, have 
been found in the cave, but the most interesting are 
those of this large sloth; which Professor Lankester 
supposes to have been actually a mylodon, although. 
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other authorities distinguish it under the name Grypo- 
therium. The remarkable freshness of these remains 
in a climate which is not particularly dry suggests that 
they cannot have been lying in the cave very many 
years, and that the animal may still exist somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. Since, however, the Patagonians 
have not even a tradition of any such animal, this 
suggestion is not likely to be correct. To solve the 
puzzle more information must be obtained; so here is 
still an opening for the sporting geologist. 

But we cannot all travel through waterless deserts, 
climb snow-clad peaks, or voyage to the uttermost 
parts of the earth in search of marvellous monsters. 
Fortunately, there are plenty of strange creatures to be 
found in the rocks of our own country. Even the 
youngest of Professor Lankester’s hearers or readers 
may spend a summer holiday at Lyme Regis and will 
see among the picture postcards now sold to its seaside 
visitors a portrait of Miss Mary Anning, who, nearly a 
hundred years ago, used to ransack the Lias rocks 
there for remains of the great sea-lizards, Ichthyosaurus 
and Plesiosaurus, and who, in the words of Thomas 
Hawkins, ‘‘ explored the frowning and precipitous cliffs, 
when the furious spring-tide conspired with the howl- 
ing tempest to overthrow them, and rescued from the 
devouring ocean, sometimes at the peril of her life”, 
specimens upon which more learned naturalists based 
their elaborate memoirs. Hawkins, who, as may be 
gathered from the above quotation, wrote many years 
ago, was himself a magnificent and enthusiastic col- 
lector of these wonderful animals. His ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Ichthyosauri” (1854) contains some of the raciest 
writing to be found in any work dealing with science. 
If a man can read the dramatic pages of that colossally 
vigorous book and fail to be thrilled by the hunter’s 
enthusiasm, let him never touch hammer more! The 
infant geologist, however, will probably prefer lesser 
game, such as ammonites and sea-lilies, of which there 
are plenty to be found at Lyme Regis and elsewhere. 
Over the whole of England there are still numberless 
quarries and other openings in the rocks, which await 
more careful exploration than they have hitherto re- 
ceived, and the veriest beginner may chance to find, 
within a few miles of his home, some fossil of a type 
as yet unknown to man. 


LES CHINOIS CHEZ EUX. 


‘‘John Chinaman at Home.” By E. J. Hardy. London: 
Unwin. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


¢ =. from the time of our earliest acquaintance 

with the country, has always loomed as a fantastic 
region peopled by a race of abnormal beings ; and these 
early impressions still persist. Yet human nature is 
the same under any skin, be it black, yellow, or white, 
and the springs of action are identical : the differences, 
which lie mostly on the surface and so are most in 
evidence, are mainly the result of different education 
and, markedly in the case of the yellow man, of a time- 
worn civilisation which, springing from the same seed 
as that ofthe West, has in the millennia of its existence 
diverged so widely that its fruit appears a distinct 
species, whereas it is only a new variety. At the pre- 
sent day, increased mutual intercourse is tending towards 
a re-convergence of the two civilisations, each com- 
mencing to modify the other. The Redskins of America 
and the white immigrants from Europe possessed 
civilisations too widely divergent ever to combine, but 
this is by no means the case with the civilisations we 
are considering. The difference here is only skin-deep 
as much as is the pigment that renders the yellow man 
immune against the sun which blisters the white man’s 
skin or kills him by insolation. But the white man 
and the yellow man must be brought to understand 
each other, as they are now hopefully beginning to do, 
and of the innumerable books written with this object 
Mr. Hardy’s is not the worst. 

_The author of ‘‘ How to be Happy though Married” 
could hardly help writing an amusing book, and this 
Mr. Hardy’s sense of humour ensures us in the present 
instance. The gift of seeing the quaint side of things 
Chinese is a sine qua non with writers who aim at 
describing China from its social side ; to this Mr. Hardy 


adds a power of keen observation resulting in the 
amassing of a crowd of: facts, such as we were not 
prepared to find in the work of a writer of only three 
and a half years’ experience in the country, and that in 
the Anglicised colony of Hongkong. 

We have seen of late years an endless flow of books 
upon China and the Chinese—many of them arm- 
chair compilations by writers who have never seen 
the country, others the passing impressions of globe- 
trotters. These two categories often load our book- 
shelves and crowd out the more genuine works of 
residents in the land who, in virtue of prolonged and 
familiar intercourse with the inhabitants are alone in a 
position to tell us anything new. And if Mr. Hardy is 
right in endorsing the saying that to master the 
Chinese language thoroughly would require ‘ the 
patience of Job and the lifetime of Methusaleh”, we 
shall not go far wrong in asserting our view that the 
ordinary span of life is all too short for a thorough 
acquaintance with the Chinese people. Commenting 
on the adage he cites, Mr. Hardy humorously exclaims, 
‘* How very clever of the Chinese people to be able to 
speak to each other!” to which we can hardly avoid 
the rejoinder—How clever to have learnt so much of 
the Chinese in the short space of three and a half 
years! For Mr. Hardy does tell us something new, 
though innumerable ‘‘ chestnuts ” are interlarded, some 
true, the majority ben trovato. But what are chest- 
nuts to the old ‘*Chinahand” may well be new to the 
home reader; and the more we learn of the human 
side of the Chinaman the better position are we in to 
solve the many problems that increased intercourse, 
missionary and political, is perpetually presenting for 
thoughtful solution. 

The last of the thirty-two chapters of the book, 
entitled ‘‘ As the Chinese see us”’, is to our mind the 
most interesting and suggestive, in that it shows us 
that we too are guided in our habits as much by 
“‘custom” as by reason; wherefore we should feel 
less astonishment than we do at the apparent un- 
reasonableness of many Chinese customs. The truth 
is that in either case customs are the outcome of the 
environment—the climate and the latitude. But, for 
all their prejudices, the Chinese are an eminently 
reasonable people and fully capable of looking below 
the surface. Hence, now that the successes of the 
Japanese have opened their eyes, the old contempt for 
Europeans and their ways as depicted in this book 
before us will soon be a thing of the past. The “ young 
China ” of to-day indeed is only too prone to assimilate 
everything ‘‘ foreign ”. 

As we have hinted above, much of the matter in Mr. 
Hardy’s copious work is necessarily derived from pre- 
vious authorities. We notice particularly a striking 
passage on the functions of the Chinese mandarin, 
transferred bodily from Mr. Little’s ‘‘ Through the 
Yangtse Gorges”. The whole paragraph is quoted 
without acknowledgment or even quotation marks on 
p. 226. This however does not render the book less 
interesting. Indeed, we can recommend it strongly 
to the general reader who desires to gain a compre- 
hensive view of John Chinaman at home and the many 
questions which his existence arouses. The sketches 
of Hongkong and the coast ports are concise and 
vivid and, if the author is not always judicial in his 
conclusions nor strictly accurate in his statements, he 
is very readable and gives a fair all-round view of the 
Chinaman that is slowly being transformed by the very 
agencies he is here shown to despise. 


NOVELS. 
“ A Nine Days’ Wonder.” By B. M. Croker. London: 
Methuen. 19395. 6s. 


Mrs. Croker envelops with hergreal knowledge of 
Irish life and her pleasant manner of undistinguished 
narrative a very old fairy-tale, that of the disguised 
princess. The device of the babes changed at nurse, 
like that of the girl masquerading as a man, should 
really be allowed to retire. But novelists are more 
merciless than governments: they allow no super- 

(Continued on page 600.) 
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The Side that is Not Considered. 


An Extract from the Consolidated Revenue Account of 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President, 

Total paid policy- since by 
the Mutual Li , 137,159,027 11 10 

Held for future Beccatg re 89,936,996 12 9 

Total benefit to policy-holders ... 227,096,024 4 7 

The policy-holders have paid ... 209,077,807 5 2 

Paid to, or accumulated for, policy- 


holders over and above the 
money received from them 


18,018,216 19 5 


It will be seen by the above figures that the MUTUAL LIFE has re- 


penny which it has received in premiums and, in addition, 
£18,018,216 aecumulated for their exelusive benefit. 

Such a record is only possible in the case of a Company which has no Share- 
holders and whose aims and interests are identical with those of its members. 


Full particulars of Whole Life, Endowment, and Investment Contracts on 
application to the Head Office for the United Kingdom :— 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Board of Directors. 

ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 

Lord Artuur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 

Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 

Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc 
Wittram Mutter, Esq. 
Cnarves Price, Esq. { 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 


Tuos. McKinnon Woop, Esq., LL.D. 


assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums. —The rates of charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without- “profit it business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. ofthe net premiums received. 
NOTE.—The age rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
13°7 per cent. of the premiums. 
Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with pote. receive four-fifths of the total ts 
derivable from the Company’s ment. These profits wrote and 
at the last two valuations epee om reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the ain’ cent. annum on sums assured 
and on bonuses. The next Slaton ST be made after December 
3tst, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT: 


Premiums.—The rates of fp wey are determined according to the various classes 
of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to inspect risks, 
to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging their 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner. 


Por full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000, 


Funds, £4,194,485, 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
LOW PREMIUMS-—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Income, £398,982, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Expenses. 


Low Premiums. 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


LONDON: 17 Wituiam Street, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: € St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


MUTUAL LIFE. OFFICE. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 


** Economy and efficiency are evident in every detail.” 
InsuRANCE WoRLD. 


Qa” EARLY PROVIDENT POLICY 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


SEND FOR Parnicu Lars To Derr. 11, 


‘ Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
CAPITAL... £500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS . . £1,815,507 
PAID IN CLAIMS . . . . 3,126,375 


FIRE a s 
ACCIDENT 


BURGLARY wit? 


1,2,&3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE) 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
- £1,348,659 
1894 - - £5,536,659 
- £9,014,532 
Payments 1894 - £12,173,703. 
Policies {1504 £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, and Secretary. 
Tue Gresuam Lire Assurance Society, Limtrep. 
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sannuation to old and faithful servants. The present 
story is amusing, though it has not very much cohesion. 
“We spend some time at the outset with a retired 
colonel, merely because some quarter of a century later 
his younger son is to love the heroine of the book, 
and we fancy that the novelist did not quite foresee the 
course of her story. But when Mary Foley, who had 
‘lived all her days in a Kerry cottage and sold eggs to 
‘*the quality”, emerges as Lady Joseline Dene, the 
situation is handled in a manner skilful enough though 
a little obvious. Joseline has the speech and to some 
-extent the mind of a t with the face and tem- 
perament of her own kin. She is plunged, when fresh 
from the cabin, into a rapid set by her malicious step- 
~mother, and if at a ball she had not met the officer 
who had won her heart in the old days but ridden 
-away lest harm should come, her new life would have 
been unhappy. But Mrs. Croker may be trusted not 
“to vex us with dismal endings. 


“The Black Barque: a Tale of the Pirate Slave-ship 
_ ‘Gentle Hand’ on her last African Cruise.” By 
T. Jenkins Hains. London: Dean. 1905. 6s. 


This is a brisk sea story with plenty of fighting, and 
‘the title-page gives a fair indication of the contents. 
The hero, who tells his own story, is an American mate 
who is tricked at Havre into shipping before the mast 
on a slaver. The period is that of the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, when adventurous privateersmen and 
‘the like, thrown out of work, were ripe for mischief. 
The ‘‘Gentle Hand” put across to Nassau in the 
Bahamas, and thence made for the West Coast of 
Africa, where she had her fill of slave-trading, fighting 
with business rivals, mutiny in the forecastle, and 
dinally a rising of the slaves on board. The suggested 
love story is of little interest, but the book is rather 
‘more than a cutlass and belaying-pin romance, since 
several of the crew are made to figure as human 
beings with individuality instead of pawns in the game. 
‘The hero escapes the hanging to which his bad company 
«might have exposed him, and it is not impossible that 
‘his further adventures might be worthy of description. 


“*The Black Spaniel.” By Robert Hichens London: 
Methuen. 1905. 6s. 

There are several kinds of writer in the one person 
-of Mr. Hichens. There is the author of ‘‘ The 
-Londoners” and its like, who has a capital humour, 
and the author of ‘‘ Felix” and its like, who apparently 
has none at all. There is the mystery-monger, the 
social satirist, the desert-specialist, and the animal- 
epsychologist. In ‘‘ The Black Spaniel” and other stories 
we have a kind of specimen-album of his different 
manners. The title-story is of the gruesome kind most 
‘tediously spun out, the second ‘‘ The Mission of Mr. 
#ustace Greyne” is funny and satirical and the best in 
the book. The rest are chiefly fantasies of desert air 
and Algerian atmosphere, ‘the result of Mr. Hichens’ 
own search for ‘‘ African frailty ”. 


“*Rose o’ the River.” Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
London ; Constable. 1965. 5s. 

If it were not for the descriptions of American river 
scenery, of quaint woodsmen and farmers, and of log- 
Mriving incidents, ‘‘ Rose o’ the River” would be only 
an insipid, dull little love story. It is certainly inferior 
to the author’s usual excellent work, though there are 
some clever, if unpleasant, character-sketches in 
**Turrible Wiley” and -his wife, and the repulsive 
Crambry family, idiotic from generations of in-breeding. 


“‘The Amethyst Box.” By Anna Katharine Green. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1905. 66. 
£ Never, without my recollection of her under a ve 

alifferent aspect, could I have imagined that the soft 
eye she now turned, half-admiringly, half interroga- 
tively, in my direction, could have breathed forth rage.” 
We too find it difficult to imagine an eye breathing 
tage, or in fact any of the extraordinary happenings in 
Miss Green’s detective stories. They are utterly im- 
probable, and full of extravagances and absurdities. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘More Queer Things About Japan.’ By Douglas Sladen ana 
Norma Lorimer. London: Treherne. 7s. 6d. net. 


Why Mr. Sladen should call what he has to say about Japan 
things” has never been quite clear tous. They are 
only “queer” as the customs of one country must always 
to another country. and particularly when the two are in 
different hemispheres. The present issue of the worki; 
described as the “ Peace” edition—probably because it con- 
tains so much matter referring to the war. Mr. Sladen has 
added some extremely interesting pages to his original work, 
including an excellent skeleton history of the war and the 

ce terms. Intimately as he knows them, the success of the 
Japanses seems to have astonished Mr. Sladen as much as 
any one. When he was in Japan he regarded their pride 
and confidence as mere arrogance. He was as incredulous 
of their quality as the rest of Europe. Now that they have 
shown a moderation in success “ never equalled since knight- 
hood was in flower in the age of Chandos and the Black 
Prince”, he can find no words too glowing. “No nation 
ever made war and no nation ever made peace so mag- 
nificently as the Japanese.” Japan, the “ paradise of children”, 
is to-day “a type of martial wisdom” which has “broken 
all records for valour”. The volume is of interest not only 
for what Mr. Sladen has to say of Japan from a man’s point of 
view and Mrs. Norma Lorimer. from a woman’s point of view, 
but for the translation of Japanese lives of Napoleon, Peter the 
Great, Alexander the Great, and Aristotle, and the original 
letters of the English pilot William Adams who lived in Japan 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. A solitary 
Englishman of all the Europeans who touched Japanese shores 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries found his way to 
the hearts of the people. In the days of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance the fact can hardly fail to appeal to the imagination. 


‘ The Annual of the British School at Athens.” No. X. (Session 
1903-1904). London: Macmillan. 17s. net. 


A scientific periodical which has reached its tenth annual 
volume may be regarded as fairly established. It is hardly 
necessary, therefore, to do much more than chronicle the 
appearance of this well-illustrated and substantial record of 
the work of the British School at Athens during the past 
session. The Annual maintains its usual catholic outlook on 
the field of archeology. The reports of Mr. Arthur Evans on 
his excavations in the Palace at Knossos, and of Mr. Dawkins 
on the School’s digging at Palaikastro, show what excellent work 
is being done by Englishmen in Crete. Of the new sphere of 
operations of the School in Peloponnesus we learn something 
from Mr. Forster’s notes on sites and inscriptions in S.-W, 
Laconia ; and Mr. Tod treats with his accustomed conscienti- 
ousness of the series of inscriptions relating to Spartan teams 
of ball-players. Dr. Schafer contributes in German an inter- 
esting article on ancient Egyptian agricultural implements. 
Other articles deal with folklore, ritual, and architecture ; and 
everyone with a taste for antiquity will find something in the 
volume to reward him for his subscription. The one point in 
the book which calls for improvement is the index, which is 
sadly inadequate. 


“ Logie: a Parish History.” By R. Menzies Ferguson. Paisley: 
Gardner. 1905. 2 vols. 30s. net. 

This is one of those long and conscientious works on local 
history which have been published in such numbers of late 
years. Its author, the minister of Logie, is so thorough that he 
even devotes one chapter to a history of his own ministry in the 

ish. The book is admirably produced, and much loving 
bour must have been spent on it, but there is not a great deal 
in it of interest to le outside the parish or say the district. 
Logie has played its part in Scottish history no doubt, but its 
chronicle to-day is not very stirring. There is an interesting 
note on a visit of violence paid to Westerton House near the 
Bridge of Allan by Rob Roy and his hungry men. Hearing 
that he was coming, the careful housewife removed the beef 
from the kailpot and hid it. The Highlanders however probed 
in the pot with their dirks, and, enraged at the trick, carried off 
the laird as revenge. 


“The Puzzle of Dickens’ Last Plot.” By Andrew Lang. London? 
Chapman and Hall. 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


In his most careless light-hearted way Mr. Lang sets to work 
or play to show that “Edwin Drood” was intended to end in 
the happy-ever-afterwards way. Helena marries Crisparkle. 
Rosa the sailor. Jasper bungles badly in the attempt to kill 
Edwin, who in the end becomes a greatly improved character. 
Jasper, we are told, comes “to the grief he deserves”. Not 
content with introducing Dickens to the British public Mr. 
Lang must now finish him off. We confess we never had the 
slightest desire to know even what Dickens meant to do with 
“Edwin Drood”. As it is, the ending is perfect. There are 
some people who have assurance enough no doubt to end “ The 
Triumph of Life”. 


For this Week’s Books see page 602, 
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GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Cangene and General Advertising. atrdan, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 13d. Post free 2d. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Hotels and Boarding bonuses. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 


Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 
sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
h trains.— from ProprieTor. 


LIFTONVILLE. HYDRO, MARGATE. 


licensed. facing sea and Oval ; electric light, 
garden, liards, — cuisine and wines ; Tur fish, 
“ Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, "apply fo 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the. 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON. CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent sea view. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


HOTEL s) EDINBURGH. 


ices Street. 
ENTIRELY PoREDECORATED "1905. 
Telegrams : WeLcomE.” 


LFRACOMBE. — MONTEBELLO BOARDING 
Parade and Wildersmouth. Table d’Héte 


(6.30 p.m.). Terms m 
Telegrams: ‘* Montebello.” 


te. 
Telephone 40. 
LEVEDON, Somerset. Hypro 
Holiday, Health, and Resort. inks 
centre for excursions by road, rail, or sea. Resident Physician. Fine Baths. 
Liberal Table. —Tecanrane, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset. 


XETER.—OSBORNE HOTEL.—Well situated. 
between Queen Street (S.-W.R.) and St. David's (G.W.R.) Stations, and 
very near the City and Cathedral. Home — and moderate TTAMS, Proprietor 
Vv. C. WILLIAMS 


LFRACOMBE. —THE IMPERIAL. — High-class. 
Private Hotel, ~ ge 100 rooms, electric light, elevator, elegant lounge, 
drawing-, billiard- and ball-rooms. Season En Pension Terms, 24 guineas. Illus- 

* trated tariff from L. PARSONS, Manager. 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its . 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA.. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIE at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT and COLOMBO. 


N & CO. Offices : 
Managers | DERSON, ANDERSON & CO., London. 


firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY aT an on sale at the following places 


" G ani Li Rue de Rivoli. 
. Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard es Capucines. 
. « Le Kiosque des Capucines. 

«  « Kiosque 172 (T erminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
. F. Tennant aut Rue 


Messrs. 
The Compety 83 & 85 Duane St.. 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 233 ton Street. 

The Company, 42 Yonge 
The Harold Wi King Street West. 


New Yorx ‘ 
Boston, "Mase. 
CaNaDA . 


onrreat, CANADA : The Montreal News St. James's Street 
fica 1 N Ltd. Joh 
Soutu A ‘ Cente ews & pet 
AUSTRALIA h, Melbourne ; Sydney ; 


TASMANIA 


. Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
. Gordon & Cotch, Ww ellington; Auckland Christchurch. 
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S. R. CROCKETT’S 
NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
With i by GORDON BROWNE, R. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, gi! ‘y top, 6s. 


The only other Two Volumes for Children by S. R. CROCKETT. 


| THE A OF SIR 
SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. TOADY LION, WITH THOSE OF 
Ilustrated by | 


GORDON BROWNE, 


“A more delightful book for young, | “ When we say it is one of the most 
old, and middle-aged it is scarcely pos- | delightful stories about children we have 
sible to conceive.” — Truth. | we are of 


GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


Dai 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton's 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


Mr. E. V. LUCAS’S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN.—Just Out. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. 
Print perfine r, large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
with Fine Avt Stvies. 


|OSWALD BASTABLE, and others. 


THE NEW 
VOLUME By E. NESBIT Author of “‘ The Treasure Seekers,” 
Y “Phe Would-be Goods.” 
NESBIT. Illustrated by E. Brock and H. E. 


Large crown 8vo. gilt top, cloth boards, 6s. [Ready Nov. ro. 
THE ONLY BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
THE BLUE VEIL. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘‘ Misunderstood,” &c. 
Illustrated by C. A. crown Svo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. _ Introduction by Sipney Lee. 
Illestrations by Gorpon Browne, 
Large crown 8vo. cloth 7 gilt top, 6s. 
“A very attractive book.” —Spectas 
Uniform with Darton’ s 6s. Fine Art Series. 


PRUDENT PAULINA. 


G. M. GEORGE, and Illustrated by G. M. C. 
A delightful Nonsense-Book, which young will "contributors 


Imperial 16mo. cloth printed in colour, 1s. 6d. 
to WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & @... Rag 3 Paternoster 


SIXTH 
THOUSAND 


Bulldines: E.C., for their latest List of Books for Presents and 
Prizes at all ‘prices from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 
NOVEMBER, 1905. 


GERMANY AND WAR SCARES IN ENGLAND. By Kart Burnp. 
THE EX yori NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. By the Right Hon. 


Lord Avesury. 

THE CAPTURE RRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. By Epmunp 
RoBERTSON ivil Lord of the Admiralty). 

THE DEANS 4 AbD The ATHANASIAN CREED. By the Very Rev. the 


THE SORD'S. DAY “OBSERVANCE: A REPLY TO LORD AVEBURY. 
Rev. Freperic Peake, LL.D. (Secretary, Lord's Day Observance 


ety). 
Days. IN. A PARIS CONVENT. & Miss Rose M. Brab tev. 
THE GAELIC owt By the Countess Dowager of Desart. 
THE STOCK-SIZE CCESS. B KinGsToN. 
THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. By 
LATIN FOR GIRLS. 
| "SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Hi By Lady VIOLET 


ouT “NE NEVER.” By the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR PARTY. By the Hon. J. W. Kirwan, 


M 
REDISTRIBUTION. By Sir Henry Kmper, Bart., M.P. 
LIBERALS AND FOREIGN POLICY. By Hersert Pavt. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. * 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 


SEAMY SIDE OF THE ALLIANCE—“ COLONIJENSIS.” 

WORLD-INFLUENCE OF BRITAIN AND JAPAN—Z. /O//N SOLANO. 

GUARLES LAMB—ARTHUR SYMONS. 

THE INVASION OF ENQLAND—ARNOLD WHITE. 

LIVING LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS—Lady GREGORY. 

PUNIO SCULPTURE IN THE LAVIGERIE MUSEUM OF S. LOUIS AT CARTHAGE 
(ustrated)—SOPHIA BEALE, 

THE DECAY OF TOZER. 

SOCIETY JOURMALISM—STEPHEN STAPLETON. 

THE ASYLUM TREATMENT OF INSANE—SERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 

_ WHLIAM BLAKE AT FELPHAM—HERBERT IVES. 

“ MONSIEUR PARAPLWIE”—LAURENCE JERROLD. 

NOTES ON CHARITY ORGANISATION—//. V. HAMILTON HOARE. 

THE LINE. 

BEAUJEU (concluded) -H.C. BAILEY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


The Cathedral Builders in England (Edward S. Prior), 7s. net; Dis. 
courses delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (With Introduction and Notes by Roger Fry), 
7s. 6d. Seeley. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Reminiscences of a Retired Diplomat (Sir Frederick St. John). 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. + 
Kate Greenaay (M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard). Black. 20s, 


Seam of Loretto: Being the Life and a Selection from the 
Letters of Hely Hutchinson Almond (Robert Jameson Mackenzie), 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Life and Letters of Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky (Edited by Rosa 
Newmarch). Lane. net. 


CHRISTMAS Books 


Brown of Moukden (Herbert Strang), 55 55.3; A Soldier of gr 
(Captain F. S. Brereton), 5s.; The Young Carthaginian (G. A, 
Henty), 3s. 6d. ; The Heiress of Courtleroy (Anne Beale), 3s. ; 
Dick of the Fens (G. Manville Fenn), 35. 6¢.; Westward with 
Columbus (Gordon Stables), 3s. ; Histoxic Boys (E. S. Brooks), 
2s. 6d.; The Knight of the Cave (W. L. O'Byrne), 25. 
(edge and Page (G. I. Whitham), 2s.; Two Gallant Rebels 

Pickering), 2s. 
Children of the New Forest (Captain Marryat), Ts. 6a 
Brig ‘‘ Audacious ” (Alan Cole); ts. 6¢.; A Boy Musician, 
_ ; The Adventures of a4 Rochéster (Herbert Strang), 6s. ; 
A Knight of St. John (F. S. Brereton), 6s.; The Lion of the 
North (G. A. Henty), 35. 62. ; , In Freedom’s Cause (G. A. Henty), 
3 6d.; A La of P the Ranges (Bessie Marchant), 35. 6¢.; A 
tout English wman (Edgar Pickering), 2s. 6¢. ; The Old Moat 
Farm (Eliza F.. Pollard), 2s. 6d¢.; Molly and Her Brothers 
(Mabel Earle), 2s. 6d.; A Soldier’s Daughter (G. A. Henty), 
2s. ; Afloat at Last (J. ¢. Hutcheson), 2s. BLACKIE 
Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know (Edited by Hamilton Wright 


Mabie). Heinemann. 5s. 

The Children’s Christmas Message (Amy Le Feuvre). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. 

Kingdoms Curious (Myra Hamilton). Heinemann... 55. 


FICTION 


e Perilous (Rosa N. Carey). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

rx ing of Michael (Mrs. Fred Reynolds). Allen. 6s. ‘ 

Two oe of Kent (Nora Dobell), 6s. ; When All the World Was 
(W. St. Iven), 35. 62. Drane. 

Afer His ind (M. Sturge Henderson). Duckworth. 35. 6d. net. 
Outcasts of the East (Florence M. Bailey). Nash. re 
The Cleansing of the Lords (Harold Wintle). Lane. 
Jacob and John (Walter ovenenn The Chosen (J. “T. Findlay). 

Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each 


HISTORY 


The History of Eogped from the Norman Conquest to the Death of 
John (George Benton Adams). ans. 75. 6d. net. 

St. Giles’s of the Lepers (Edward C. W. Grey). 
net. 

The Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger (William W. Ireland). 
Nash. 12s. 6d. net. 

Lectures on the Early History of Kingship (J. G. Frazer). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

A Queen of Napoleon’s Court : the Life Story of Désirée Bernadotte 
(Catherine Bearne). Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


Longmans. 35. 6d. 


The poets of a Devonshire House (Lord Coleridge). Unwin. 1 55. 


Further Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1807-1821 (Henry Richard 
Vassall, Third Lord Holland. Edited by Lord Stavordale). 
Murray. 18s. net. 

THEOLOGY 


The Miracles of Our Lady Saint Mary (Evelyn Underhill). Heine- 
mann. 75. 6d. net. 

Home Reunion: Reflections on the Present Position of Noncon- 
formists, &c. (Earl Nelson). Murray. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL 


ae AB enery &c. (Gordon Home), tos. 6a net; In 

Furt bv eeay a Study of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
(Rev. T. H. Passmore), 75. 6@. net. Dent. 

The Italian Lakes (Painted by Ella Du Cane. Described by Richard 
Bagot). Black. 20s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cathedral Cities of England (George Gilbert. lustrated by W. W. 
Collins). Heinemann. 16s. net. 
England, An Outlander in (J. H. M. Abbott). Methuen. 6s. 
Germany, Modern (O. Eltzbacher). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 
——, Fourth Series (Horace Smith). Macmillan. 5s. 
of Unreason, the (Dean Gulliver). Simpkin, Marshall. 35. 6d. 


Romance of the French Abbeys (Elizabeth W. Champney). Putnams. , 


15s. met. 
Theatrical Art, A History of (Karl Mantzius. Vol. IV.). Duckworth. 
Ios. net. 
“ ™ Andronicus ”, Did Shakespeare Write ? (John M. Robertson). 
atts. net. 
Woman’s Influence, the Romance of (Alice Corkran). Blackie. 6s. 


(Continued cn page 604.) 


A Waif of the Sea (Kate Wood), 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF 


WALES. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated with numerous sketches of the 
country by W. M. Mereorru. Royal 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


The DEVELOPMENT of the EUROPEAN 
NATIONS: 1870-1900. By J. Hottanp Ross, Litt.D. With Mapsand 
Plans. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. [Second Impression. 


BURFORD PAPERS. Letters of Samuel Crisp 


to his Sister. Edited by Wittiam Hutrox, B.D. _ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WAYS OF NATURE. By Joun Burroucus. 


Crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece. 5s. net. 


ALMOND OF LORETTO. The Life and 
Schoolmaster. By R. J. Mackenzie, M.A. Demy 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY 


ECROFT. By Georce Gissinc. Feap. 8vo. With Portraits of the 
prey Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. 
eee Edited by his Wife. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net; limp lamb- 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY. 


By the late Larcapio HEARN. Small crown 8vo. Decorated cover and 
borders. 5s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. By GeEorRGE 


MerepitH. Uniform with the Novels. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIALISM. A Study Joun A. Hopson. 


A New and Revised Edition. 2s, 6d. net 


THE LABOURER’S COMEDY. 


A Novel. 


By Mrs. STEPNEY RAWSON, 
Author of “‘ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 6s. + 


BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 


By. WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of Bolingbroke and His Times,” &c. 
Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plate, Portraits in Photogravure, Facsimiles, 
&c., hitherto unpublished. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
“ One of oe most valuable biographies of recent years. . . . Soimportant are the 
revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that all previous memoirs and biographies of 
Lady Hamilton are at once reduced to second rank.” —Daily Graphic. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE RISEN SUN. 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Baron Suyematsu is an authority who will be widely read = cheerfully 
accepted in all he has to say spout {ees ae only for his own sake, but for that of 
the information he is peculiarly ive the relations 
of his own country with the rest Tf Te 


DAYS OF THE PAST: 


A Mediey of Memories. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is the table-talk of a iy in may hinds in inclination and refined in taste, 
who has enjoyed = thoroug ly in many kinds—the life of a man of letters, of a 
man about town, ofa ler—the life, in fact, of a many- and 


eminently compani le person. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF 
WIT AND BEAUTY. 


By JOHN FYVIE. Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
12s. net. 


POPULAR Gs. NOVELS. 
BERNARD SHAW. ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. THE QUEEN’S MAN. 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
ROSE 0” THE RIVER. | “THE COLONEL’S DREAM. 
AND 
THE RECKONING. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “Cardigan,” ‘‘ The Maid at Arms,” &c. 


“The Author’s for historical 4 
if not slavish, is istent. The it inthis case is a sti 
of the savour of the and scence described 
Strong interest runs story may be cordially 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp ., 16 James St., Haymarket, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PARTS I. and II. NOW READY. 
Popular Edition, Unabridged. In 15 Monthly Parts, 8vo. 6d. net each. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. 


KIPPS. 


B 
H. G. WELLS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
°° A Novel with a strong human interest. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 


New Novel, 


SOPRANO. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By J. G. FRAZER. 
LECTURES ON THE 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author of ** The 
Golden Bough.” 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION OF “RULERS OF THE SOUTH” 
with a New Title. 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 

. THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH. by F. Lone 
cRAWFe ORD. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. By Epmunp Gossz,. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Intro- 


duction by Austin Dosson, and Illustrations by Hucu 
_ THOMSON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN 


THE SCHOOL.” 
MICKY. By Evetyn Suarp. Illustrated by H. M. 


Brock. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on SOME THEOLOGICAL QUES- 
TIONS OF THE DA By Members of the University of 
Cambridge. Edited by Barciay SWETE, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity. 8vo. r2s. net. 


THE PASTORAL IDEA. Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, delivered at King’s College, London, roe the Lent 
Term, 1905. ‘By JAaMEs THEODORE INSKIP, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


INTERLUDES. (Fourth Series.) Being Three 
Essays and some Verses by HORACE —* Globe 8vo. §s. 


THE PREVENTION OF SENILITY AND 
A SANITARY OUTLOOK. By Sir James Cricnton- 
Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
New Novel, 
FENWICK’S CAREER, 


appear in the November Issue of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 


Annual Subscription, 16s. 


MACMILLAN & .CO., Limirep, LonpDon. 
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4 November, 1905 


All who love beautiful books, 

All who would have A PERMANENT 
MEMORIAL of Sir Henry Irving, should seize 
the opportunity of securing a copy of 


Che Irving 


VERY FEW COPIES NOW REMAIN, and 
the edition will not be reprinted in its present 
form.. The remainder of the edition is now 
offered on the instalment plan, and the work 
will be forwarded immediately on receipt of a 
preliminary payment of 5s. ' 


The greatest of Shakespeare's interpreters in 
modern times was Sir Henry Irving. His interest 
in Shakespeare was not confined to the stage, 
he was responsible for one of the handsomest, 
most authoritative, and most complete editions 
of Shakespeare ever offered to the public. 


In producing this handsome Edition, Sir Henry 
Irving was fortunate in his collaborateurs. He 
was assisted by the late Frank Marshall and 
Prof. Edward Dowden, and whilst Sir Henry 
himself supplied full notes and directions for 
stage purposes, they supplied notes of a literary 
and critical character. 


Prof. Edward Dowden introduces the work 
with a charming and exhaustive biography of 
Shakespeare, which in itself makes the edition 
a desirable possession. There are nearly 600 
lilustrations in the volumes by Gordon Browne 
and others, together with a frontispiece of 
Shakespeare beautifully reproduced from the 
Chandos portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. 
With the edition is presented a large photo- 
gravure plate of Edwin Long’s famous picture 
of “Henry Irving as Hamlet,” which cannot be 
purchased separately for less than £1 1s. The 
price of the eight volumes with the photogravure 
plate is £5. 


The work may be seen at the Office of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, or specimen pages will 
be forwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 
To} the Proprietors of the SaTURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of “‘ THE IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE” (with portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet), on 
account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 
9s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the 
work until the payments are complete. 


THIS WEEK’S. BOOKS—conéinued. 


REVIEWS AND ‘MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER:—Revuae des Deux - 


Mondes, 3% ; La Revue, i/r.50 ; The Nineteenth Century, 25. 6d. ; 
The National Review, 2s. 6d¢.; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Independent Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Century, 1s. 4d.; The Wide V orld, 6d. ; The 
Windsor, 6d. ; The University Review, 6¢. ; The Treasury, 6¢. ; 
The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 6d.; Osterreichische Rundschau, 3. ; The Economic 
Review, 3s. ; The Scottish Historical Review, 2s. 6d. ; Cassier’s 
Magazine, 1s. ; The Connoisseur, 1s. ; The American Historical 
Review ; Temple Bar, 1s.; Les Arts, 2s.; The Art Journal, 
Is. The Antiquary, 6d. ; The School World, 6¢.; The 
Jabberwock, 6¢.; The Herald of the Cross, 2d. ; The Occult 
Review, 6a. ; Deutsche Rundschau, 37. ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; 
Mercure de France, 2/r.25; The Musical Times, 4¢.; The 
Empire Review, 1s. ; The Modern Language Review. 


“« Every Lover or Docs SHOULD MAKE ACQUAINTANCE WITH JuDy.” 
WeEeEKLy Journal 


With Three Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


MY PRETTY JANE on JUDY AND |, 


By ALFRED PRETOR, Author of “ Ronald and I,” &c. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and 


COLE .DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU. 
gts Prés CANNES en pleine campagne. 
Enseignement secondaire. Demander la brochure au directeur. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A BC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 


IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of Free 

Libraries.—The NOVEMBER Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works 

and New Remainders, offered-at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be 

sent post free upon application to W. H. SmitH &-. Son, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

precisely, ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS. MC DEI 
ARTISTS, including Si ; ler, A. G. 


mostly in the First State, all signed by the Artist, and many rare—Drawings in 
Water Colours by T. Rowlandson— a few Oil Paintings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE J. F. R. ANDERSON, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 8, 1905, at One o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late J. F. R. ANDERSON, Esa. Edinburgh comes 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols. (facsimile edition) ; Payne’s Arabian hts, 
9 vols., and Tales from the-Arabic, 3 vols. ; Bibliography ; rench Memoirs ; 
matic Literature; Hakluyt’s Voyages (reprint); Works on the Drama; The 
Writings of Edward Fitzgerald ; Ancrew Lang ; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Edition,” 28 vols.; Tudor Translations; Serial Publications; Reprints 
Early English Poetry ; Facsimile Edition of the First Folio Spakoussre, and 
other Facsimiles ;_ Works on Art; Poetry; Contemporary Fiction ; Biography 
jana; Early printed Books, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


WEDGWOOD EXHIBITION. 
AN EXHIBITION of WARE designed and decorated 


Mr. ALFRED H. POWELL. 
On View OBER 6th till NOVEMBER 1:th, at 
Mr. Wm. B. Parerson’s Gallery, No. 5 Old Bond Street, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Susan Clegg, and her Friend 


Mrs. Lathrop. 
By ANNE WARNER. Cloth 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


In a Prefatory Note the author says: ‘‘ The 
first four chapters of ‘Susan Clegg: and her 
Friend, Mrs. Lathrop’ appeared in the ‘Century 
Magazine’ as separate stories during the past 
year. They have been revised and partly re- 
written for book publication, and ‘The 
Svs" | Minister’s Vacation,’ never before printed, has 
been added.” 

The Speaker.—‘‘ The volume is one which 
: (item ‘ no lover of genuine, unstrained, kindly humour 
"_can afford to pass by.” 

The Scotsman.—‘‘ Undeniably funny. The book contains the 

materials for hearty laughter.” 


My Lady Laughter. 


By DWIGHT TILTON. 


A Romance of Boston Town in the Days of 
the Great Sie With 10 beautiful Illus- 
trations in by CHARLES H. 
Stevens. Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative 
cover, 6s. 

Included among its characters are George 
Washington, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, and many others 
who fought to save Boston in 1775. 


The World.—‘* An admirable romance, spirited, exciting, sympa- 


thetic. My Lady Laughter herself is one of the most attractive 


heroines who ever brightened the pages of modern romance.” 
JUST OUT. 


The Black Barque. 


By T. JENKINS HAINS, 


Author of ‘*The Wind-Jammers.” With 5 [Illustrations by 
W. HERBERT DUNTON. a? extra, gilt top, decorative cover 
fom, 

According to a high naval authority who has seen the advance 
sheets, this‘is one of the best sea stories ever offered to the public. 
“The Black Barque” is a story of slavery and piracy upon the high 
seas about 1815, and is written with a thorough knowledge of deep- 
sea sailing. This, Captain Hains’s first long sea story, realistically 
pictures a series of stirring scenes at the period of the destruction of 
the exciting, but nefarious, traffic in slaves, in the form of a narrative 
by a young American lieutenant, who, by force of circumstances, finds 

dimself in the gunner’s berth of ‘‘ The Black Barque.” 

Punch, Fascinatingly horrible.” 


The Winged Helmet. 


By HAROLD STEELE MACKAYE. 
A New Historical Romance, with 6 Illustrations by H. C. Epwarps. 


Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover 
design, 6s. 

When an author has an original theme on which 
to build his story, ability in construction of unusual 
situations, skill in novel characterisation, and a good 
literary style, there can be no doubt but that his 
work is worth reading. ‘* The Winged Helmet” is 
of this description. 

The author gives in this novel a convincing 
picture of life under Francis I. in the early six- 
teenth century, and the reader will be delighted 
with its originality of treatment, freshness of plot, 
and unexpected climaxes. 


Castel del Monte. 


By NATHAN GALLIZIER. 
With 6 Illustrations by H. C. Epwarps. Cloth extra, gilt top, 
decorative cover design, 


* A powerful romance of the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty in Italy, 
and the overthrow of Manfred by Charles of Anjou, the champion of 


Pope Clement IV. The causes and results of the Ghibelline wars are | 


clearly set forth in the tale, which a love story of sympath 
aad , which possesses ry of sympathy 


New Catalogues Post Free on Application. 
London: DEAN & SON, LiurTep, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


| Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S LIST. 


| Now Ready. 2 Vols. demy 8yo. cloth, 36s. net. With Maps and Plates. 
SEA POWER IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
THE WAR OF 1812. 


By Cust, A. T. MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Ca Mahan presents in a series of vivid pictures the stining events of the 
| War, the points of single ship fights and ‘on actions, giving due. attention to 
| the strategic interest of campaigns on the land and the diplomacy of the time. 


In 1 demy Svo. vol., 764 pp.,-128. 6d. net. 
With many Illustrations, Battle Plans, and Maps. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. The Embodi- 
ment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 
By Capt. A. T. MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
‘* Many lives of Nelson bave been written, but till now there has been none which 
could be considered in any way complete or satisfactory.” « (Atheneum. 


Ready. 6s. 


WHERE THE SUN SETS. 
from other Years and Lands. 
By FRANCIS SINCLAIR. 

The author of this remarkable book says in his preface that he belongs toa 
“Coterie of Wanderers” who make it a point to foregather in London during the 
month of May. At their reunions they are expected to recount any striking 
adventures in which they have taken part. ‘This volume is the result of notes taken 
at the meetings by the author. x 


Memories 


Ready. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net. 


MYRRH AND AMARANTH. 
By Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
This little book will be found specially valuable as a gift-book to those who are 
suffering long in pain, and to those who are dissatisfied with their lot in life. 


Ready. 36s. net, imperial 8vo. Illustrated. 
FROM 


FIBRE TO FABRIC. A. PossELT. 


A treatise giving a thorough description of the Properties and Supply of the 

Fibres, as well as the various processes dealing with Wool, Cotton, Silk, covering 

Woven and Knit Goods, also descriptive Illustrations of the Construction of 

the most Modern Improvements to Machinery Accessories, Supplies, Power, &c., 
for the use of Manufacturers, Mill Managers, Overseers, Students, and Inventors. 

gos Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

RE-ISSUE OF ILLUSTRATED COPYRIGHT WORKS BY 

JULES VERNE. 


The Publishers will be pleased to send an Illustrated Pro:pectus of the different 
Titles on application. 


"Now Ready. 
HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. 
By Dr. J. PATERSON SMYTH. 
The illustrated edition now reprinted is the seventeenth, and makes a total of 
89,0co copies issued. 


“*London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limite. 
15A Paternoster Row, E.C. 

If you want to know all about the 
New Books of the hour get the Novem- 
ber BOOK MONTHLY, Sixpence net. Its 
Special Articles include a talk with 
Mr. Richard Kearton on Natural History 
Literature, and a Paper by Mr. Hubert 
Bland on the Modern Novel. Altogether 
it is an attractive, beautifully illustrated 
What’s What and Who’s Who of Book- 
land. Write for a Specimen Copy to 
the Publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Weekly. 


CONTAINS .. - 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 
Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 18/- per annum, 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


Orrices:-6 BELt’s Burrpincs, LONDON, E.C. 
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_The Saturday Review. 


4 November, 1905 


HENRY J. DRANE’S 
uy BOOKS NOT TO BE MISSED. 


AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD 


By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 
A Novel of High Life. Price 6s. 


“Is powerfully wri - The interest in her career carries us spellbound 
The book the first chapter to the last."—Dundee Courier. 


THE DRUMS OF FATE. 
By ROBERT HALIFAX. 
Price 6s. 


““* The Drums of Fate,’ greatly daring, has shown us the heart of a primitive 
woman—a heart naked and unashamed, with all its passion and potentialities, its 
ugliness and its tender beauty.” 

“It is a bright, clever story of the darker side of London's life.” —Peofle. 

a -5 wild and passionate haste, a strange figure rushes through these pages. 

. Mr. Halifax knows his London and its poeple thoroughly.” —Sco¢sman. 


THE HORNED OWL. 


A very weird story. By W. BOURNE COOKE. Price 6s. 


EVERYDAY LIFE. 


By CONSTANCE LOGAN. Price 6s. 


BARBARA LAVENDER. 


By ROSE PERKINS. Price 6s. 


TWO WOMEN OF KENT. 


By NORA DOBELL. Price 6s. 


THE CURSE AND IT WAS SO. 


By E. JORDAN. Price 6s. 


HER REUBEN. 
By FRANCIS BANCROFT. 
aa ‘South African Novel. Price 63. 


‘THE DOOR ON THE LATCH. 


By APPLEBY ELLIS, Author of ‘* Puffs of Wind.” Price 3s. 6d. 


WHEN ALL THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. 


= ts St. IVEN. Price 3s. 6d. 


“A of rural life among young folks which country people will en It 
has a of pretty illustrations.”. 


THE MOST CONTENTIOUS BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


PARSONS AND PAGANS. 
B-ing an Indictment of Christianity and the Exposition of a New Faith. 
By VIVIAN CAREY. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


PICTURES WITHOUT CANVAS. 
A Series of Short Essays. 
By CLARK STEPHENS. 
Price ts. 6d. net. 


sad thengits ca vasious subjects, and 


THE DREAM OF PHIL HARMONICUS. 


A MUSICAL MEDLEY. 
By L. A. F. Price ts. 


WHALING IN MANY SEAS AND CAST 
ADRIFT IN SIBERIA. 


With a Description of the Manners, Customs, and Heathen Ceremonies 
of various Tribes of North-Eastern Siberia. 
By DAVID WILKINSON. 
Price 6s. 
This book is profusely Ilastrated from Photographs. 


THE ABC OF BILLIARDS. Illustrated. 
By SYDENHAM DIXON ( Vigil/ans). 
Price Is, {Ready shortly. 
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Everybody Knows 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


.CONSISTS OF 


TEN HANDSOME YOLUMES, 


Beautifully bound in half leather, marbie edges. 


200,000 SUBJECTS 


with cross references. Over 


8,000 PAGES 


of new clear type, written by 


1,000 CONTRIBUTORS 


of world-wide distinction. There are 


4,000 ENGRAVINGS 


superbly reproduced. 


50 COLOURED MAPS, 


each one absolutely up to date and in conformity with the latest 
investigation and research. There are also 


OVER 60 COLOURED PLATES, 


the finest ever produced in connection with any work of reference, 


This is not a reprint of an old work; it is absolutely | 
new and up to date. 


Ali the Articles are written by Specialists. - 


Below are a few names, taken from a list of over a thousand con 
tributors, whose weight of oe there is no gainsaying : 


ANDREW LANG. G. J. HOLYOAKE. 
DR. RICHARD GARNETT. W. E. HENLEY. 
GRANT ALLEN. EDISON. 
HOLMAN HUNT. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. RT. REV. DR. GASQUET. 
DR. ANDREW WILSON. LORD BRASSEY. 
GLADSTONE. MRS. FAWCETT. 
PASTEUR. SIR CHAS. WARREN. 
BRAMWELL BOOTH. SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 
PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. SIR E. F. DU CANE. 
DEAN FARRAR. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
W. T. STEAD. JESSE COLLINGS, M.P. 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN. SIR C. DILKE, M.P. 
MRS. BESANT. | SIR WILFRID LAWSON, M.?P. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. | SIR E. N. C. BRADDON. 
THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. SIR W. H. BRUCE. 

LORD KINGSBURGH. 


The man who goes to the Illustrated Chambers’s 
knows he is relying on. 


AN ENCYGLOPADIA MUST BE BOUND IN LEATHER. 


This is particularly true of Chambers’s oe 
which, from the day it is acquired, is in constant use. 


ORDER FORM. 


‘*PuBLic OPINION,” 6 BELL’s BUILDINGS, FLEET Street, EC. 


I enclose herewith §s. Please send me (carriage paid) one complete 
copy of ** The Illustrated Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,” in Ten Volumes 
bound in half leather, marbled edges, and I agree to remit to you, of 
to whomsoever you may depute, 10s. on receipt of the ten volumes 
and eleven further monthly payments of 10s. each, or £5 19s. 6d. for 


By G 
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4 November, 1905 


he Sanity Review. 


= 
From the MANAGER’S REPORT for September, 1905. e on on OSpI a 9 
TOTAL YIELD. WHITECHAPEL. 
Yield in Fine Gold from all sources ee O02. 
Yield in Fine Gold from all sources per ton milled ee 9°784 dwts. The only I G 1H pital foo the whol of 
‘ORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
* On a basis of 8,530 Tons Milled. East London. 
_ Cost per Ton. 
d. d. 
| The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
Development Redemption 853 0 o © 2 0000 
Crushing and Sorting? ..  .. 383 2 6 © © 10°780 in England. 
Sundry Head Office Expenses .. 232 4 8 °° 6°534 
Profit. | The Passport for Admission Is Sickness or Injury combined 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 
By 
Cyanide Gold SN Bye 6 0 iy ve It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
£1535 4 8 «£2 1 1385 | the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 


NOTE.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which is payable to the Government of 
the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
No Capital Expenditure was i during the month. 


“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen ana MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


1839.) 
OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home ; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assist: 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President : THz Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 
Rear-ApmiraL W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W, 


HANDBOOKS, 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


“Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well 
got up, of * London and Environs.’ ” 

“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 

“* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 

Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“ Very emphatically teps them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
LO N DO N “ A brilliant book.” — Times. 
“ Particularly good.” — Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 4th Edition, Revised 
“Ma 
ENVIRONS. 60 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpfool Daily Post. 


60 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. zoo Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
dod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Lian- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Settws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, cach. 


LIANGOLLEN: Xx CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 


TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


THE 


POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 
the Poor Country Clergy. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 
in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, 
eight, or ten years—sometimes even longer—a Clergy- 
man has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 

It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 

The Society also makes large grants periodically from 
its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 
all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 
of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 
buted in this way. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,’’ and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices of the Corporation : 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann’ sf Gift Books 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 


By With 60 Facsimile uctions of Water- 
W. COLLINS, 


Edition de oll sold 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


158. net. 
“A volume that is a real delight......worthy of the highest praise 
has been dene in in the wag ef Post. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
English Art.” Revised ee Edition. Royal 8vo. 52 Plates, 15s. net. 


“With all its well patend 
materia! still intact."—Manchester Guardian. 


ENGLISH HOURS. By Heyry 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH 
Small 4to. cloth, 10s. net. 


with quite the same occasion for 


welcome.”—Pall Mall 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LADY 


SAINT MARY. Translated and Edited by EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
net. 


Author of ‘‘ The Grey World.” Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. 
“A very carefully selected and charmingly translated collection.” 
Sunday Times. 


CARTHAGE OF THE PHCENICIANS: 
EXCAVATION. 


IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
By MABEL MOORE. Crown 8vo. numerous Illustrations, 6s. 
“ A romance of archzology......exceedingly interesting and suggestive.” 


Birmingham Post. 
IN THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. 


MATILDE SERAO. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. net. 

A 
Catholic."—Sunday Times. 


SICILY. By Sr. Cratr Bappetey and the 


late A. J. C. HARE. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans. 3s. 


ROMANCERO Book III. and Last Poems. 


of Heine's Works. 12 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


BROTHER EAST & BROTHER WEST: 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


A SEARCHLIGHT ON 

By LEIGHTON LEIGH. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

westion. There is plent: to challeoge if can be 
lenged. Weekly. 


MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC. 


S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.A., M.D., Cantab. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


“Warns us of quacks, touches our hearts about the sick poor, and makes us 
marvel how hospitals can be carried on at all with the miserable funds at their 


disposal.” — World. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A LAME DOG’S DIARY. By S. Mac- 
NAUGHTAN. 


THE 


By MYRIAM HARRY. Translated from the French. 


BARBARA REBELL. By Mrs. BeLLoc 


LOWNDES, Author of “ The Heart of Pezelope. 


BABY BULLET: The Motor of Destiny. 


By LLOYD = RNE, Joint Author with the late R. L. Stevenson of 


“The Ebb Ti 


NIGEL THOMSON. 


GOLDIE. 


SUSAN WOOED and SUSAN WON. 


By EMMA BROOKE, Author of “ A Superfluous Woman.” 


THE MISSOURIAN. By Eucens P. Lyte. 
By 


THE SNARE OF STRENGTH. 


RANDOLPH BEDFORD. 


THE MAN. By Bram Sroxer. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Reprod 
iS, R.1. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. net. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Illustrated with 51 Coloured Plates by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Royal gto. 


— nothing finer 


By Sir 


WALTER *NRevied and € Uniform with ‘‘ Gainsborough and his Place in 
and well-arranged biographical and critical 


AMES. 
NNELL. 


By 


plain record of a journey through the Holy Land undertaken by an ardent 


By HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by Marcaret Armour. Com 
By pleting 


on 


By 


CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM. 


By V. TausMan- 


SMITH, ELDER, & ‘LIST. 


Successful New 6s. Novels. 


ter FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT 
BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MAN 


FROM py Mrs. HENRY 
AMERICA: DE LA PASTURE. 
a Sentimental Comedy. 
AGNES and 
BY 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsesp, and a Cover Design 
by GraHam Awopry. 
fF FIRST EDITION SELLING 
Liverpool Daily Post.—“ The frankness me 
breeze of fresh air in the sultriness of summer. . 
story stands on the highest plane of art.” 


RAPIDLY. 


ness of the method is asa 
th in purpose and manner the 


THE PRINCESS The Author of 
PRISGCILLA’S “Elizabeth and her 
FORTNIGHT. German Carden.” 


ter FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT 
BEFORE 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DICK KATHARINE 
PENTREATH. TYNAN. 


@@ FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. By EDITH 
AYRTON ZANGWILL. 

*,* The ny who gives the title to the book and dominates it from an early 
chapter “—_e to the very last line is no longer living. And yet it is mot easy to say 
pty = “ha story is supernatural or not. In this doubt lies the artistic interest of 
the 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. 


DEARMER. 


By Mrs. PERCY 


ey | NEWS.—“ Mrs. Dearmer has shown that there is in men to 
‘d orance begets sin, sin suffering, suffering 
knowledge virtue, virtue life.” 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. By G. F. BRADBY, 
Author of ‘“ Joshua Newings; or, the Love Bacillus.” THIRD 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

wae Telegraph.—“ As good as Anstey’s ‘ Vice Versa.’ . There is an honest 
laugh in every page, and a hearty guffaw in every chapter.” 
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